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ASPA Goes to College... 


At the last meeting of the ASPA Board of Directors, members stated they were in favor of a plan 


proposed by John P. Crane to add universities and libraries to the subscription list of ‘‘The Personnel 
Administrator.’’ 


It was proposed that members of ASPA be given an opportunity to donate a year’s subscription to 
the college or university library of their choice. A list of the college or universities receiving such 
subscriptions will be published in ‘‘The Personnel Administrator’’ with the name of the donor. In 
case of duplications im subscriptions, the first subscription will be recognized; and the donor of any 
duplicating subscriptions will be notified and given an opportunity to make an alternate choice. The 
library receiving the donation of a subscription will be notified and advised of the nanie of the donor. 


Below is the first list of donors to be published by ‘‘The Personnel Administrator.’’ Subsequent 


lists will be published in 


Donor 


Mr. Lawrence C. Bassett 
Clay-Adams, Inc. 
New York, New York 


Mr. Leonard’ J. Borkowski~ 
Borg-Warner Corporation 
Des Plaines, Illinois 


Dr. David M. Braswell 
International Shoe Co. 
St. Louis 66, Missouri 


Mrs. Ione Bretz 
Plastics Eng. Co. 
Sheboygan, Wisconsin 


Mr. Leonard R. Brice 
Dayco Corporation 

(2 subscriptions) 
Dayton, Ohio 


Mr. W. B. Burr 
Ohio Oil Co. 
Findlay, Ohio 


Roger E. Comley 
Richmond Hotels, Inc. 
Richmond, Virginia 
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later issues. 


How To Subscribe 


Mail a check for $4.50 to TPA and name the college and address you wish to receive a subscription. 


Subscription Address 


New York University 
University Heights College 
Bronx, New York 


‘Loyola University 
Chicago, Illinois 


Vanderbilt University 
Nashville, Tennessee 


University of Wisconsin 
Madison, Wisconsin 


Baldwin-Wallace College 
Berea, Ohio 


Principia College 
Elsah, Illinois 


Findlay College 
Findlay, Ohio 


University of Richmond 
Richmond, Virginia 
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Donor 


Samuel G. Cooper 

Rutgers University 

New Brunswick, 
New Jersey 


Mr. John P. Crane 
433 Elm Avenue 
Glendale 22, Missouri 


Mr. Ray Davies 
725 Cherokee Drive 
Fort Collins, Colorado 


Mr. Paul E. Jacobs 
General Tire & Rubber Co. 
Akron 9, Ohio 


Mr. Jack Linzie 
Aeronca Mfg. Corporation 
Middletown, Ohio 


Mr. Theo K. Mitchelson 
State Farm Insurance Cos. 
Jacksonville II, Florida 


Mr. Paul Moore 
ASPA 
East Lansing, Michigan 


Mr. H. Maurice Overley 
Atlantic Refining Company 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


Subscription Address 


Rutgers University 
New Brunswick, 
New Jersey 


Manhattan College 
Bronx 72, New York 


Drake University 
Des Moines, Iowa 


University of Akron 
Akron, Ohio 


Miami University 
Oxford, Ohio 


Jacksonville University 
Jacksonville II, Florida 


Southwestern College 
Winfield, Kansas 


Franklin & Marshall 
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Can You Call a Man a‘ Failure” 





at Thirty? 


Men who think that success 1s only a matter of “a few years” 
are failures... however young they are! 


How often have you heard some young man in business say, ‘‘I’ll admit the job I have now 
isn’t much but, after all, I’m only in my twenties.” 

Or: “Just about every executive in the company I work for is between 45 and 65. I have 
plenty of time to get ahead.” 

This mistaken idea that success comes automatically with time is easy to understand. 
Promotions do come regularly and effortlessly to young men of promise. But the day arrives, 
often abruptly, when that promise must be fulfilled. Native ability and intelligence can carry 
aman only to the mid-way point in business—beyond that he must prove his capacity to justify 
a position of executive responsibility. That calls for a practical, working knowledge of business 











fundamentals. 


The time to build that knowledge—to lay a solid groundwork for your future progress— 
is now... now while time is still on your side. If you fail to recognize that fact, you’ll know 
only struggling, skimping and regret when your earning power should be at its height. 
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HH" the world is half asleep! 
Men who could be making twice 
their present salaries are coasting 
along, hoping for promotions but 
doing nothing to bring themselves 
forcefully to the attention of man- 
agement. They’re wasting the most 
fruitful vears of their business lives... 
throwing away thousands of dollars 
they’ll never be able to make up. 


@ : If you want to discover how to 
start to succeed while you're still 
young—if you want to avoid the 
heartbreak of failure in later years 
—send today for ‘‘Forging Ahead in 
Business’... one of the most prac- 
tical and helpful booklets ever 
written on the problems of personal 
advancement. You will discover 


é 


ALEXANDER HAMILTON INSTITUTE ‘ew en aN: 
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Please mail me, without cost, a copy of your 48-page book— 
“FORGING AHEAD IN BUSINESS” 


FOR THE BUSINESS MAN WHO REFUSES TO STAGNATE 


what the qualifications of an execu 
tive are in today’s competitive mar- 
ket... what you must know to 
make $15,000, $20,000 or more a 
year... what you must do to accu- 
mulate this knowledge. 

“Forging Ahead in Business” was 
written for ambitious men who seri- 
ously want to get down to bed-:ock 
in their thinking about their busi- 
ness future; there’s no charge for 
the booklet because, frankly, we’ve 
never been able to set a price on it 
that would reflect its true value. 
Some men have found a fortune in 
its pages. If you feel that it’s meant 
for you, simply fill out and return 
this coupon. Your complimentary 
copy will be mailed to you promptly. 
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ALEXANDER HAMILTON INSTITUTE 
Dept. 336, 235 East 42nd Street, New York 17, N. Y. 
In Canada: 57 Bloor St., W., Toronto, Ontario, Canada 
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| PLEDGE... 


A 1961 incomplete Directory lists more than 200 local 
personnel groups in the United States. Presumably most, 
if not all of them, were established with the overall pur- 
pose of improving the competence of the participating 
personnel practitioners. Their effectiveness in attaining 
this goal obviously varies widely. 


Most depend on a monthly meeting as the primary 
means of accomplishing the objective. Programs, how- 
ever, vary “all over the map.” 


At one extreme is the local association which is essen- 
tially a social group; their meetings are the “drink, eat, 
burp and go home” variety. At the other end of the spec- 
trum is the personnel group which strives for high pro- 
fessional standards in planning its programs. 


An analysis of subjects covered in recent meetings of 
Chapters of the American Society for Personnel Adminis- 
tration indicates that 72% were devoted to strictly per- 
sonnel matters; another 14% related to political and civic 
affairs. Even some of the remaining 14% were in per- 
sonnel related fields. This, perhaps, indicates that per- 
sonnel organizations allied with the national Society are, 
by and large, professionally oriented. 


If it is assumed that most local personnel associations 
exist because their members want (1) to do a better per- 
sonnel job (2) to improve their status and (3) to encour- 
age greater appreciation of the importance of the per- 
sonnel function, then it would seem advantageous for all 
of them to tie-in with the national Society. These objec- 
tives can certainly be best achieved threugh -cooperative 
effort. 


Through its national committees, its research activi- 
ties, its publications, its nation-wide and regional con- 
ferences, as well as in other ways, the American Society 
for Personnel Administration is in a position to do some 
things which would be difficult if not impossible for any 
local group. 


ASPA has purposely made chapter affiliation a very 
simple matter. Basically, all that is required is that ten 
per cent or ten (whichever is smaller) of the members of 
the local group must be Regular or Associate members of 
the national Society. When this requirement has been 
met, the potential chapter submits a petition with a copy 
of its by-laws to the ASPA Board of Directors for ap- 
proval. In view of the obvious advantages of affiliation 
and the ease with which it can be accomplished, it is diffi- 
cult to explain why no more than 20% of existing local 
personnel groups now enjoy the advantages of chapter 
status. In many cases ASPA members are active in these 
unaffiliated groups. They can render a service to all con- 
cerned by urging affiliation. Copies of the Manual on 
Chapter Affiliation and other material may be obtained 
from the ASPA office. 


Mere nominal affiliation, however, may be of doubtful 
value other than to provide a modicum of prestige. It 
wouldn’t be difficult to categorize ASPA chapters as 100 
percenters, 80 percenters, 50 percenters, etc—in terms of 
professional activity, cooperation with the national Socie- 
ty, quality of programs and similar units of measurement, 
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Paul L, Moore remains as Executive 
Vice President of the American Society 
for Personnel Administration. He is 
also a member of the Staff of Michigan 
State University. 

Mr. Moore headed the Department 
of Business and Industry at Michigan 
State for a number of years. Prior to 
that, he spent 15 years in personnel 
work, mostly with Montgomery Ward. 
During World War II he was Person- 
nel Manager of Ward’s west cost oper- 
ations at Oakland, California. Later he served in various 
executive capacities at Ward’s home office in Chicago. 

Paul Moore is Past President of the Illinois Training 
Directors Association and a former Board Member of the 
American Society of Training Directors; he also served 
a term as Co-Chairman of the Industrial Relations As- 
sociation of Chicago. He is currently president of the East 
Lansing Chamber of Commerce. 

Articles by him have appeared in Nation’s Busi- 
ness, The Personnel Administrator, Supervisory Manage- 
ment and other business and professional publications. 
Mr. Moore has been a visiting lecturer in personnel at the 
University of Chicago and the University of Illinois. 








Examples of indications that certain chapters are “on 
the ball” would certainly have to include handling of the 
recent 1961 ASPA Conference by the Twin Cities Person- 
nel Managers Association. The Jacksonville Chapter is 
already busy on next year’s conference. Another aggres- 
sive chapter, the Middletown Personnel Association, has 
requested that the national Essay Contest be assigned to 
them as a project for 1962. Their neighboring group at 
Hamilton provided able leadership for this year’s contest. 
Interesting a neighboring psreonnel group in chapter af- 
filiation is an objective of the Personnel Society of Co- 
lumbus. The Washington (D.C.) Personnel Association 
devotes liberal space to ASPA matters in their excellent 
chapter news bulletin; some other chapter publications 
rarely mention the national organization. The Industrial 
Relations Association of Wisconsin was cited for best at- 
tendance at the 13th Annual Conference in Minneapolis. 
This is evidence of interest and alert activity; some chap- 
ters weren’t represented at all. The Philadelphia chapter 
of ASPA is the sponsor of two student chapters in neigh- 
boring universities. The list could be extended. 


Possibly the best measurement of progressiveness and 
professional interest is to be found in the percentage of 
members of the local group who belong to the national 
Society. Today ASPA has 39 affiliates (excluding two 
student groups). There is reason for pride in the fact 
that of this number 15, or well over one-third, maintain 
100% membership in the Society. Included are chapters 
located as follows: Akron, Chicago, Columbia (S.C.), Ev- 
ansville, Hamilton, Jacksonville, Kansas City (pending), 
Lansing, Middletown, New York City, Northeast Georgia, 
Philadelphia, Richmond, St. Louis and Wichita. 


Some members of the Board of Directors of the Amer- 
ican Society for Personnel Administration have felt that 
100% membership in ASPA should be a prerequisite for 
chapter affiliation. The majority, however, have thus 
far supported an alternate policy of making this a desir- 

(Continued on Page 29) 
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FOOD FOR THOUGHT 








Your factory food service should em- 
brace all these features. 


First, high quality. Uniformly fresh 
food, appetizing and wholesome. Va- 
riety—hot foods, cold foods, good 
foods. 


Second, convenience. No waiting in 
line. No crowding. Immediate serv- 
ice. Capable of handling large groups 
in convenient, easy-to-reach loca- 
tions. 


You'd certainly want to do away with 
ordinary food service subsidies yet 
assure employees of realistic food 
prices. 


Automatic Canteen fills the bill 


Canteen® offers a completely automat- 
ic food service. You get hot foods, 
hot and cold beverages, salads, sand- 


EACH CANTEEN INSTALLATION is custom-tailored to 
fit your requirements—to serve the kinds of food your 
people prefer, to fit the place you have in mind. Installa- 
tions can go along a wall, turn a corner or fit into irreg- 
ular space. Whatever the location, it makes an inviting, 
attractive food service center for appetizing meals and 


refreshments. 





AUTOMATIC 
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wiches, pastry—even soups—any 
hour of the day or night, at the drop 
of a coin. 


Varied, appetizing meals 


No more lunch-time boredom. Can- 
teen service offers a tempting variety 
of food and refreshment: something 
hot, something cold, something dif- 
ferent—every day of the week. Al- 
ways open, any time of the day or 
night. Fine for the staggered lunch 
periods, coffee breaks, snacks, multi- 
ple-shift operations. 


Must factory food service operate in the red? 


= NO. Investigate Automatic Canteen! 


And Canteen saves you money! 


Because Canteen service is complete- 
ly automatic, it eliminates manual 
feeding costs. Your food service oper- 
ates in the black with Canteen on the 
job. 


Canteen automated food service is 
available only from Automatic Can- 
teen. For further details on this prof- 
itable food service (profitable for 
you), call your local representative. 
You'll find his name in the Yellow 
Pages. Or mail the coupon below. 
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Food Service Division 


Company 


Address 


CANTEEN 
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Automatic Canteen Company of America 
Merchandise Mart Plaza, Chicago 54, Ill. 


Gentlemen: I'm interested. Please send me further information 
about Canteen food service. 
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Union Power and 
The White Collar Worker 


by 
John R. Van de Water 


Union power grew in an amazing way in America, 
during the decade of 1937 to 1947. The Noris-LaGuardia 
Anti-Injunction Act had been passed and in 1941 was de- 
clared virtually to take labor out from under the anti- 
trust laws, immunizing secondary boycotts from control 
by law. The Wagner Act had been passed, and in 1937 
was held a constitutional restriction on management’s 
coercion, espionage and refusals to bargain. Through 
the sit-down strike and government intervention on the 
side of unionization, the automobile industry was well 
under way toward closed shop organization in early 1937. 
Big Steel followed suit, though not as tightly organized. 
Other industries then responded. Millions of workers 
poured into the unions, and millions of dollars poured into 
the unions’ treasuries. 


GOVERNMENT REGULATIONS OF POWER 


Some of organized labor’s power-gaining mechanisms 
have been restrained through Taft-Hartley in 1947 and 
the Labor Reform Law in 1959. In particular secondary- 
strike action and hot-cargo agreements, jurisdictional 
strikes and organizational picketing, have been subjected 
to legal control. 

It is to be hoped that management and labor will in- 
creasingly use better means to solve their differences 
than the weapons of class warfare. Yet the question of 
power remains; and as we move into the 1960’s, with 
government regulating excesses in both management 
and union conduct, we find a key to the future union- 
management power balance in the economic and tech- 
nological growth pattern of present-day industry. 


AUTOMATION AND THE WHITE-COLLAR RATIO 


Unions have often referred to the trend toward auto- 
mation not only as a cause for technological displacement, 
but also as making it easier for management to keep an 
enterprise running while a strike is on. Supervisors keep 
at their own jobs and also operate the automated tools of 
the trade in electrical utilities and the telephone com- 
panies; and for this reason a strike may fail. The same 
trend expands into other industries. With it, the propor- 
tion of white-collar workers increases. 

Perhaps of most long-range importance, in determin- 
ing the strength of organized labor’s role, is the ratio of 
white-collar to blue-collar workers and the ability of the 
unions to recognize this growing body within the nation’s 
productive work force. As a prime reason for stepping 
up the campaign to unionize white-collar workers in the 
latter part of 1959, Walter Reuther reported to his mem- 
bers that from 1947 to 1957 the number of professional 
and technical personnel increased across the nation by 
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60.6%, and office and clerical by 22.8%, while production 
workers increased but 4.4%. 


The 24 million white-collar workers in America fall 
into four major occupational groups: professional, tech- 
nical, and related personnel; non-farm managers, offi- 
cials, and proprietors; clerical help; and salesmen. 


Between 1900 and 1959, white-collar workers propor- 
tionately increased from 17.6% to 42.4% of the nation’s 
economically active civilian population; manual workers 
merely increased from 35.8% to 36.9%; service workers 
—household and non-household—increased from 9.0% to 
12.3%; and all of this came at the expense of farm work- 
ers whose proportion of the work force dropped from 
37.5% to 8.5%. 

It was in 1956 that white-collar workers passed blue- 
collar workers in total numbers, in this country; and it is 
estimated that by 1965 white-collar will reach nearly 32 
million as against 28 million in the blue-collar work force. 


It was at the start of the 1950’s that America became 
the only large industrial nation with more workers in 
service activities than in production of goods (including 
agricultural products). Yet since 1952, gains in white- 
collar employment have been as large proportionately in 
goods-producing as in service-producing industries. Be- 
tween 1952 and 1960, numbers of white-collar personnel 
in construction and durable goods manufacturing have 
grown 36%, equalling the growth in service, finance, and 
public education combined. 


WHITE-COLLAR UNIONIZATION 


The estimates of BLS for 1958 show 2.2 million union 
members in white-collar occupations—a possible drop of 
almost 300,000 from 1956—the 1958 figure equalling 12% 
of all members of national and international unions; and 
largest reported numbers were in unions dealing with the 
retail trades, public service, communications, railroads, 
and entertainment. In 1960, an estimated 15 to 20 thou- 
sand engineers out of 750,000 in the country belonged to 
unions. Current white-collar union estimates range from 
2.2 to 2.6 million members. 


Far the greatest white-collar organizing success thus 
far has come from white-collar unions such as the Office 
Employees International Union, AFL-CIO, rather than 
from the major industrial unions; yet the industrial 
unions’ battle for prime representation in this field is be- 
ing advanced by the AFL-CIO’s Industrial Union Depart- 
ment. Countering this claim to rightful primacy, the 
OEIU’s Director of Organization says that “industrial 
unions .. . are no longer an important factor in organizing 
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white-collar workers.” And he adds—stating his own or- 
ganizing strategy: “The need for white-collar identifica- 
tion, greater emphasis on proper classification, promo- 
tional opportunities, and understanding of the unique 
problems of clerical workers and their relationship to 
management and promotional progression paths must be 
included in any program sponsored by a white-collar 
union if it is to be successful.” 


On March 17 last, President Howard Coughlin of the 
OEIU wrote Walter Reuther as President of the IUD to 
complain about being snubbed when a two-day, white- 
collar organizing workshop was called for mid-April, in- 
viting only the UAW, IUE, IBEW, IAM, and Steelwork- 
ers; and now the OEIU has withdrawn from the IUD. 
They have been offered official AFL-CIO aid only in or- 
ganizing insurance and other non-industrial firms. 


There have been substantial success stories in addi- 
tion to the Office Employees Union. Among the non- 
profesisonal groups, the Retail Clerks have stood out by 
more than quadrupling since World War II. Among pro- 
fessionals, a noteworthy though brief success came to the 
now-disbanded Engineers and Scientists of America—the 
national federation of’ independent engineers’ union— 
moving by 1951 to 25,000 members representing 43,000 
engineers, two years after formation. 


In 1960, the Office Employees, AFL-CIO, won 12 
NLRB elections covering 585 white-collar employees; the 
IUE won 4 elections covering 550; Teamsters won 14 cov- 
ering 230; the Steelworkers won 5 covering 220; the 
Technical Engineers Association won 1 covering 210; and 
the rest were below 200: among them the Newspaper 
Guild, Television Radio Artists, American Federation of 
Technical Engineers, Insurance Workers, and Communi- 
cations Workers. Of course, gains and losses repeatedly 
occur without benefit of federal] elections. 


In the first six months of 1961 the Federation of 
Westinghouse Independent Salaried Unions won 2 elec- 
tions in new units to represent 470 and also 2 elections in 
established units covering 1510 employees — i400 of 
whom were won away from the independent United 2lec- 
trial Workers. The UAW won over an independent union 
of 600 at Budd Company in Pennsylvania, though losing 
all of its 5 elections in new units; and the Steelworkers 
lost all 4 of their elections. The greatest new-unit gains by 
affiliated unions in the first 6 months of 1961 came to the 
IBEW with 3 victories in 7 elections to cover 220 white- 
collar workers, the Teamsters with 12 out of 25 to cover 
205 in their stepped-up campaign, and the Marine and 
Ship-building Workers covering 165 in their single elec- 
tion. In the same period the OEIU won 5 of their 12 elec- 
tions to cover 145. Largely in a saturation campaign in- 
volving the Los Angeles County auto salesmen, the Re- 
tail Clerks had 42 elections, withdrew from more than 
that number, but won only 9 to cover 85 new sales em- 
ployees. Bargaining ability may now determine the suc- 
cess of a major white-collar campaign such as this. 


A former ESA union, Arma’s Engineers’ Association, 
affiliated in 1956 with the IUE-AFL-CIO and is going 
strong as a union shop, negotiating an in-line 24% pay 
increase plus benefits for 1961. This rare, successful 
switch in affiliation is reported to have arisen when the 
local Engineers’ Association wanted the IUE’s support 
during the 3-month Arma strike. 
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Yet some time after the Engineers’ Association at 
Sperry Gyroscope switched affiliation from the ESA to 
the IUE, complete decertification to “no union” status 
came by a close NLRB vote in September, 1960. Minne- 
apolis-Honeywell’s FHE had decertified in 1957 when a 
switch of affiliation to the AFL-CIO was attempted. An 
ESA-affiliated union’s last victory, in 1958, involved part 
of the Southern California Professional Engineering Em- 
ployees Association. The ESA’s disbanding came in 1960. 
Alihough during that year 78 NLRB white-collar certifi- 
cation elections were won, by many ‘unions, gaining rep- 
resentation of 3,005 employees (as against 83 election 
failures involving 6,095), the decertification of the ESA- 
affiliated Western Electric Professional Engineers lost, by 
itself, a representation of 7,000 from the organized white- 
collar ranks. 


During the increased white-collar campaign in the 
first half of 1961, 51 new-unit elections were won to add 
1800 to the organized white-collar ranks (as against 82 
lost elections involving 2700), in contrast to a mere loss 
of 185 through 7 decertifications in the same period. The 
drvie now under way could net impressive gains for 
white-collar unionism. 


HINDRANCES TO WHITE-COLLAR UNIONIZATION 


Barriers to the unionizing of professional people have 
included the improvement of economic status for engi- 
neers and technicians; the increased capability of man- 
agement in talking with their engineers while the unions 
—particularly the AFL-CIO industrial unions—do not 
seem from the record to have advanced as markedly in 
this art; the increased participation of supervisory and 
non-supervisory professional people in the company’s de- 
cision-making and decision-influencing process; possibly, 
the existence of non-bargaining “sounding boards” of pro- 
fessional and technical personnel such as the purely em- 
ployee-organized conference at Bell-Telephone Labora- 
tories and the management-employee conferences at 
General Electric; the desire of professional people to ad- 
vance as individuals rather than through group-organiz- 
ed effort; the historic loyalty of professional men and 
women to their purely professional, as against economi- 
cally-oriented, associations—perhaps attenuating organi- 
zational loyalties of an economic nature; professionals’ 
views on the effect of unionism on status; and the diffi- 
culty of effective organizational activity with the small 


number of employees in the usual white-collar bargaining 
unit. 


Of 2000 companies recently surveyed by the National 
Office Management Association only 8% were dealing 
with unionized office employees—and 68% of the com- 
panies having office unions recognized those unions prior 
to 1950. The survey reports the following reasons which 
the companies believed most important in their em- 
ployees’ general, non-union attitudes: First, that unionism 
would bring “loss of prestige and status;” then, that union- 
ism would result in “loss of employer-employee relation- 
ship;” and in further descending order, that “office work- 
ers receive the same or more benefits and pay increases 
as union workers;” “opposition to paying dues;” and 
“fear of strikes and lockouts.” 

But the same companies gave the following reasons, 
in descending order, why their employees might accept 
white-collar unionization: “unfair wage and salary ad- 
ministration;” inadequate fringe benefits in comparison 
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to those of unionized workers;” “lack of firm promotion 
policies;” and “supervisors that were not well trained or 
informed.” 


THE UNIONS’ CURRENT STRATEGIES 

In understanding such reasoning for and against 
unionism, Local 714 of the Teamsters Union in Chicago has 
put out literature for their own division, termed ‘Regis- 
tered Pharmacists Organization of linois,” mentioning in 
addition and in a subsidiary way only “Local 714, I. B. 
of T.,” “operated by pharmacists for pharmacists and the 
profession of Pharmacy,” and setting forth a series of ar- 
ticles or objectives for this group including a 36-hour 
work-week, $5.00 hourly wage, job and location security, 
and the usual fringe benefits. Other Local 714 literature 
reports organized pharmacists’ rates and benefits in other 
cities. 

Likewise, the Eastern Conference of Teamsters has 
drafted an extensive “invitation to White-Collar Work- 
ers” and a model agreement emphasizing such eye-catch- 
ing arguments and terminology as the influences of auto- 
mation, improvement of status by strength through unity, 
the fact that employers, doctors, lawyers and engineers 
have professional organizations as mutual benefit asso- 
ciations, gaining dignity for office personnel through le- 
gally protected unionism, the gaining of job security and 
classification, grievance handling, and the improvement 
of working conditions. 

The Communications Workers of America set forth 
detailed procedures in their ‘“Keys to Successful Organiz- 
ing,” and take a different approach from that of separat- 
ing out white-collar workers: “Our organizing objectives 
are two-fold; (1) internally to unite within CWA all 
workers represented under contract; and (2) externally, 
te unite and bring into CWA all other workers employed 
in the entire field of communictions.” 

We have already noted the IUD’s mid-April workshop 
to step up the white-collar program. These activities are 
being carefully considered by management. And hun- 
dreds of insurance companies served by the General Ad- 
justment Bureau are watching with some concern the 
widespread attempt in the eastern states to organize the 
Bureau’s claim adjusters. 


STRATEGIES OF MANAGEMENT: 
THE PERSONNEL PROGRAM 


Recognizing that by law employees are guaranteed the 


About the Author... 


Dr. John R. Van de Water has received the highest 
commendation for members of the Labor and Education 
Committee of the United States Congress, for presenting 
what was termed “the most useful testimony in the na- 
tion” as an aid to preparation of the new Labor Reform 
Law of 1959. 


He is currently assisting the United States Senate’s Mc- 
Clellan Committee in its consideration of changes in fed- 
eral law to deal with jurisdictional strikes, make-work 
practices and prevailing wage problems at the nation’s 
missile bases. 


A graduate of the Universtiy of Chicago with Bachelor 
of Arts and Doctor of Law degrees, Dr. Van de Water has 
served as Labor Relations Representative of the Ford 
Motor Company and North American Aviation, Inc. He is 
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right to organize and to refrain from organizing, and that, 
while all unions seek to organize employees, most com- 
panies prefer a non-union status for their unorganized 
white-collar workers, what basic personnel practices do 
employers feel will help them retain their non-union sta- 
tus? Several key answers have been noted by responsible 
management: (a) at time, handling grievances through a 
formal procedure; and using supervisor or staff counsel- 
lors, employee group meetings, suggestions or question 
boxes, and/or employee opinion polls; (b) regular salary 
and fringe benefit practice reviews; (c) good working 
conditions; (d) formal job evaluation and classification 
systems; (e) publications or conference on management 
policies and principles; and (f) training on current tasks 
and skill development toward advancement. 


FREEDOM OF SPEECH, AND THE 
ELECTION CAMPAIGN 


It is national policy that non-supervisory, white-collar 
personnel, including professional people, retain the legal 
right to organize into unions, affiliated or unaffiliated 
with the major international unions. Free expression to- 
ward this end is protected by law. 


At the same time, by national policy, management re- 
tains the right to seek to convince its employees for or 
against white-collar or any form of unionism, by the ex- 
ercise of non-coercive free speech, without bribery, and 
by other non-discriminatory activities carried on in accord 
with company practice. 

Where a particular employer favors non-unionization 
for his white-collar employees and yet unionization comes 
about, this result is very likely to be the responsibility of 
management itself—not necessarily because of economic 
mistreatment, not necessarily because of the common 
failure of those management which follow the principle 
that “the squeaky wheel gets the grease,” but most often 
because management fails in its normal operations in 
communication techniques, in appropriate participation 
opportunities, and in supplying its employees with true 
and available information on salary and benefit compari- 
sons. Management has every right to state its case clear- 
ly. As noted, how these campaigns are handled by both 
unions and companies may well determine the central 
power issue in labor-management relations during the 
years ahead. 


an attorney at law and member of the California Bar. 

He has been a management and industrial relation con- 
sultant to firms in various industries, including Walt 
Disney productions and Disneyland, the construction in- 
dustry and Hallamore Electronics, etc. Head of executive 
programs and conferences for three years for executive 
development in the business administration graduate 
school at the University of California, Dr. Van de Water 
is an associate professor of industrial relations and busi- 
ness law. 


He is a lecturer on Ideological combat to the Air War 
College, Air University, United States Air Force and a 
participant in the national strategy seminar for the U. S. 
Army. Dr. Van de Water is also the author of numerous 
articles in the fields of industrial productivity, labor law 
and ideological conflict. 
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Principles for Upgrading 


Effectiveness of 
An Organization 


James H. Morrison 


Help your employee help himself, and help your company. 
Four simple steps every executive of a modern organiza- 


tion needs to know. 


To avoid any misconceptions let me state that this 
paper is not on the subject of “training” your employees, 
which I conceive to be concerned primarily with the basic 
skills and knowledge required to do a job, and is usually 
provided to individuals who are new to the job. Not be- 
cause I minimize the value of this training but because 
most organizations today accept the value of and provide 
this kind of training. Rather, I intend to focus on a far 
more profitable management activity .. . “Developing 
Your People.” More challenging because it is more com- 
plex and difficult to carry out in actual practice... 
more profitable because it applies to every individual in 
the orangization every day of his working life. In a nut- 
shell, it is the major means of continually upgrading the 
total effectiveness of the entire organization! 

There are four basic principles of developing your 
people that I should like to propose to you along with 
ways to put these principles into practice. 


PRINCIPLE NO. 1— ESTABLISH A CLIMATE IN 
WHICH YOUR PEOPLE CAN GROW. 


Tall pines such as you would find in the Northwestern 
rainforests, can’t grow- on the plains of Kansas. The 
climate isn’t right. And “tall” people can’t grow in a 
stifling, stultifying organizational climate. But there are 
these two things you can do to create climate conducive 
to the growth of your people: 





A. Build an Atmosphere of Confidence—you must estab- 
lish an atmosphere of mutual trust between yourself 
and your men. You must have faith in your team... 
a faith they will strive to live up to. It requires ad- 
herence on your part to high moral and intellectual 
standards, impartiality in working with your subor- 
dinates and straightforwardness in all your dealings 
with others. Freedom of expression should be encour- 
aged, and ideas should be tested by the results they 
produce, not by one man’s personal opinion. 


You see ... people are like mirrors. If you shout at a 
person ... he’ll nine times out of ten shout back at you. 
If you whisper . . . he’ll start whispering. If you “blow 
up” at him... he’ll “blow up” right back at you. If 
you show confidence in him .. . he’ll have confidence 
in you. 

Yes ... people are like mirrors. So, use the “mirror” 
principle to build an atmosphere of confidence among 
your people. 


B. Encourage Creative Participation — let your people 
know that you personally place a premium on creative 
thinking and cooperative action. General Electric an- 
nounces to the whole world ... “Progress is our most 
important product.” 

But progress takes place only when a creative act oc- 
curs. Creativity is the father of progress as the thought 
is father to the deed. You can ask your people to be 
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looking for ways to improve the job... the service 
to customers .. . the productivity. Then use those 
ideas whenever possible in the plans and activities 
of the department. 



















































Of course, you must give credit where credit is 


due ... publicly! When you do, just notice how every- 
one tries a little harder to come up with a better 
way ... so they, too, can earn a little of that same 


recognition for a job well done. Remember absence 
of criticism does not constitute praise. 


PRINCIPLE NO. 2— CHALLENGE YOUR PEOPLE TO 
STRETCH THEIR ABILITIES THROUGH COACHING. 


Coaching has at least three important elements: 


A. Assign responsibility and delegate authority for carry- 
ing out assignments. As a man becomes more exper- 
ienced, encourage him to plan more and more ot the 
details on his own. It won’t be long before all you need 
to do is to set up objectives with him and let him do 
the planning and carry out the details. 


The temptation is great to jump back into the prob- 
lem at the first sign of something, as you see it, a bit 
wrong. But... he can learn... he can improve . 
only by doing. Not your doing, but his doing. Just as 
he must be given the privilege of making some mis- 
takes... without being censured for it. This doesn’t 
mean, however, that mistakes should be accepted with- 
out some form of corrective guidance. Above all, you 
must refuse to do the man’s job for him. You cannot be 
his crutch today... or you’ll serve as his wheel chair 
tomorrow. And the day after, you’ll have to get rid of 
the body, like a doctor burying his mistakes. 


B. Standards of Performance—you must maintain high 
expectations of the quality of the work and personal 
conduct of your men. Each individual should know 
the standards of performance that you expect... and 
should be kept informed on how well he is meeting 
the standard. Keep in mind .. . each individual must 
recognize that the standards of performance are 
achievable even though they are high. If at all pos- 
sible, let the man participate in determining his stand- 
ards of performance. Then hold firmly to the standards 


that have been set-: . . you cannot let substandard 
work “get bv” without some corrective action on your 
part. 


C. Personal example is the best method of coaching a 
member of your team. The example you set for your 
men is a powerful influence in shaping their work 
habits. Remember . . . your people are constantly 
comparing what you do with what you talk. The ex- 
tent of the gap between the two is the extent to which 
you are a “phony.” Keep tab on this part of your 
coaching job... and be a good example. 


Be A Challenging Coach! 


PRINCIPLE NO. 3—SET ASIDE A DEFINITE TIME 
PERIODICALLY TO DISCUSS WITH EACH EMPLOYEE 
KRIS GROWTH AND DEVELOPMENT. 


You don’t need a red-hot seven carbon performance 
rating form to do a good job of helping your people im- 
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prove their performance. The fanciest appraisal systems 


in the world are of little or no value unless they are 
carried out by management people with a sincere desire 
to help their employees grow ... and the know-how and 
skill to do this effectively in face-to-face discussions. Lets 
look at some of the things you can do, with or without 
a highly formalized appraisal system, to carry out this 
principle efficiently. 


A. Prepare Painstakingly—The first requirement is... 


B. 


painstaking preparation. You can’t just say “Henry, 
I wanna talk with you about your work, come on in 
and let’s get it over with.” 


You must carefully analyze the man’s performance 
over the past six months or year... depending on how 
often you plan to talk with your people. You must 
analyze performance... all of it... during that period. 
Not just the feelings you have about him and his work 
... but actual incidents that took place. And, you need 
to recall both the good and the bad incidents. 


You should know what the requirements of the posi- 


tion are .. . and the standards for doing a good job. 
Then ... analyze how the man has performed in that 
job ... how well he has met the standards for the 
job. 


With this kind of factual evidence in mind you are 
better prepared to discuss the man’s performance with 
him. 


Conduct a Constructive Interview—here are several 
techniques to make the interview of maximum bene- 
fit both to the employees . .. and to you as manager. 


1. Give the employee notice of the interview ... in 
advance! He-will appreciate it and be-better to parti- 
cipate. 


2. A good attitude toward the interview on the part 
of both is necessary. Both should approach it in the 
spirit of helpfulness . . . and in a mutual desire to 
improve as a manager and as an employee. 


3. Freedom from interruption is important. Privacy 
is a must. 


4. Discuss the favorable aspects of the man’s perfor- 
mance first, if possible, then take up weaknesses or 
deficiencies, 


5. Make it a two-way discussion. Many times it is 
helpful to ask the man if he has additional information 
about his performance, perhaps some action of his 
that you may have overlooked. Then, listen carefully 
to what he has to say. 


6. The discussion should lead the man toward better 
judgment of his own actions and abilities. So, as you 
discuss actual incidents, encourage him to evaluate his 
own performance to tell you whether he did certain 
assignments well or poorly. Then, when he has done 
so, ask him if he can see why he succeeded or did 
poorly that time. When he answers these questions, 
he will get a pretty clear picture of his own strengths 
and weaknesses. 


7. Encourage the man to express himself freely. Make 
sure he has a chance to get things “off his chest.” 
Here’s an opportunity to check up on the kind of job 
you’re doing as a manager. 
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C. Counsel Cooperatively—Counseling is helping a sub- 


ordinate learn the “how” of doing a more effective job. 
It is a joint operation between manager and subordin- 
ate. It may consist partly of his getting information 
from you... information, that is, not, advice! It also 
must include creative effort on the employee’s part. 
Here are some of the elements that should be included 
in effective counseling: 


1. If there have been weaknesses or failure to meet 
standards in certain areas, review with him the stand- 
ards of performance for the job. He should be fully in- 
formed on the details of the standards and your ex- 
pectancies. 


2. Discuss with him definite plans for eliminating 
weak areas and meeting standards satisfactorily. 
These plans may touch upon job knowledge, man- 
agerial skills, or personal traits and attitudes, but 
they should always be related to job performance. 
These discussions should never turn into personality, 
marital, or psychiatric counseling sessions! 


3. Give him a few days to think over his own ideas 
for improvement. If personal traits are a problem, he 
may wish to discuss them with his wife. The point is 
... let him come up with his own ideas for his plan... 
then he is more likely to follow through on it with 
spirit and enthusiasm. 


4. Then draw up with him a plan embracing definite 
steps and actions to be taken during definite time 
periods. 


For example: If a newly appointed manager presents 
a dour, glum appearance to his people, and his em- 
ployee relations are on the skids, just telling him he 
needs to improve his employee relations won’t get the 
job done. He may not realize that there is a big differ- 
ence between being a manager in contrast with being 
one of the employees insofar as influence on the group 
is concerned. He may not even realize the simple 
things he is overlooking. Try to develop with him the 
action he should take . . . perhaps something like this! 
“. . . Every day for the next six months make it a 
point to say “good morning” to every employee who 
enters the store. ... and to tell each one “good night” 
when they leave. ... At least once a week, tell each 
employee about something he has done well, and 
thank him for his contribution. Don’t forget, do it in 
front of other members of the team when possible.” 
Now we are talking about how to improve his em- 
ployee relations . . . we’re talking about actions... 
and this “how to” is the essence of counseling. 


5. Finally, be sure to put the plan down in writing. 
It doesn’t have to be elaborate form, and might con- 
sist of a plain sheet of paper with a heading and two 
columns: 
ACTION PLAN FOR 
What needs to be 
improved. 


for Next 6 Months 
Steps to take to 
improve it. 





Make a carbon copy for your file, date it, and you have 
a record of the improvement plan so you can follow up 
on it with the employee during the next six months. 
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PRINCIPLE NO. 4— ENCOURAGE SELF DEVELOP- 
MENT ACTIVITIES. 


In the final analysis, however, no one can “develop” a 


man but the man himself. You can provide the most 
luxuriant climate for a man’s personal growth, but it is 
the man himself who determines the extent of his growth. 
Yet, there is no doubt that you can influence your people 
to develop themselves. The most readily available path- 
ways to personal growth are: ; 


A. Reading 


By suggesting reading, I’m not implying you should 
rush back to your office and draw up a reading list to 
distribute with the next paychecks. No, the way I 
believe you can best influence your people to develop 
themselves through reading . . . be well read your- 
self! Then, talk with your associates and subordinates 
about what you read. Set the pattern, and you’ll 
soon find your people more inclined to this kind of 
activity. Pass on to them books and articles that you 
have found of interest . . . then take a little time to 
chat with them about their ideas and reactions to the 
information. You mzy need to set aside a regular time 
for reading, and then stick to it. Otherwise, you may 
find you never get around to it. 


Another pathway to self-improvement is: 


B. Taking on Responsibilities in Civic, Church and Com- 


C. 


munity Groups 


The man or woman who accepts increasingly difficult 
and responsible tasks in outside-of-work organiza- 
tions is at the same time developing his or her effective 
abilities which can be used to productive advantage on 
the job. Again, you can take an active role in encour- 
aging your people to participate. And by active role, 
I don’t mean merely suggesting “Bill, you oughta get 
more active in these community groups... it’s good 
for ya.”’ I mean you should make it possible for Bill to 
be a Captain or General in the United Fund Cam- 
paign. Make it possible for Jane to be President of 
her local National Secretaries Association Chapter. 
And, as different civic groups ask for help, see to it 
that your people get invitations to serve, and make 
necessary arrangements for the time involved. We all 
have to use common sense in how far to go in this 
direction, but very often the public relations value 
alone is sufficient reimbursement for the time spent 
...not to mention the additional value of the activity 
in developing organizational leadership skills and the 
initiative of the individual. 


A third pathway to self-development is... 


Courses of Instruction 


The American dream of a guy burning the midnight 
oil over night school or correspondence courses in his 
fight up the ladder of success still burns in the hearts 
of thousands of men and women in this country. And, 
it is being translated into reality in hundreds of 
schools and colleges every week night of the year. 
Let’s encourage this vitality and zest for improvement, 
and use it to productive advantage in our organiza- 
tions. Increasingly, businesses are footing all or a part 

(Continued on Page 29) 











Industrial Relations 


A GENERAL SURVEY 


BERT M. WALTER 


This survey covers selective topics in Industrial 
Relations as they would apply to American busi- 
ness. The survey is general in nature and is not 
intended to be an exhaustive or intensive research 
study. 


The survey was compiled by a special committee 
of Industrial Relations representatives who worked 
with the guidance and assistance of Dr. Alfred B. 
Cummums, Chairman of the Department of ILn- 
dustry, Western Reserve University, Cleveland, 
Ohio; Henry Wiens, Associate Secretary of Labor, 
Washington, D. C., and Saul Moskowitz, Area 
Specialist for Europe, U. S. Department of Labor, 
Office of International affairs, Washington, D. C. 

Through Mr. Moskowitz’s assistance, arrange- 
ments were made for Mr. Bert Walter, Chairman, 
Research Division, American Society for Per- 
sonnel Administration, to exchange views with key 
industry, association, and labor and governmental 
representatives in England, The Netherlands, West 
Germany, Italy, Spain and France. 


A report on this European Survey will appear n 
the November-December issue of The Personnel 
Administrator. 


INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS 


A General Survey 


An inquiry regarding professional aspects of Industrial 
Relations including Personnel Administration, Labor- 
Management Relations, Training and Executive Develop- 
ment, Welfare Measures, etc.), with particular emphasis 
en new thinking, trends and changes. 


1. Organization Status—(Industrial Relations (IR) used 
as the broad, inclusive term.) 


a. In what industries is IR status improving? 

In all American industry, generally speaking, 
Personnel and Industrial Relation executives con- 
tinue to report increasing salaries. The fact that 
one of every six firms assigns an executive Vice- 
Presidential rank to Industrial Relations duties is 
is a reflection of the importance that management 
attaches to the function. 


b. In your judgement, is there a trend for IR to 


centralize activities or initiatives under its own 
autonomous control? Yes. 


1. When there is such a trend, does it usually 
mean that 


(a) new activities are being added, 

(b) existing activities are being taken over 
from other parts of the organization, or 

(c) both? 

Both. 


2. Could you mention typical added or absorbed 
activities? 
College recruitment 
Employee sales (stores) 
General Office services (Janitors, etc.) 
Security (Classified Government work) 
Fire-fighting and Protection 
Prepare Stockholders’ Annual Report 
Savings Programs 
Credit Unions 
Mail Rooms 
Switchboards 


e. On the other hand, is there indication of IR 


being decentralized, serving more in staff capacity 
to other executives? 
1. If this is occuring, does the Chief Executive 
have an IR executive on his principal staff? 
2. If you reported decentralization (above), has 
has there been any elimination or contraction 
of activities? 
3. Can you cite examples? 


d. Are you familiar with organization budgets or 


financial statements, so that you can say whether 
IR budgets are defined or identified? Yes. 


1. If they are, do they appear to be increasing in 
proportion to other budgets? 
They apparently follow the trend of other 
costs of doing business. 


2. Are data of this nature published? 
Information of this type is very meager. 


3. Can you cite any research reports? 

A recent survey (April, 1959) by the Bureau 
of National Affairs disclosed that most com- 
panies have no IR budget, and 10 per cent of 
respondents report that this information is not 
available. In some companies, sizable portions 
are charged to other departments or to gen- 
eral overhead. The largest IR expenditure per 
employee is $650 per year, and the lowest is 
$23 per year. Sixty-six per cent of companies 
spend less than $100 per emloyee per year. 
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e. In general, do you believe IR status is now com- 











parable to other major functions? 
Yes. See General Comments. 

1. Among the upper management people that 
you know about, have any of them advanced 
into their positions from the position of IR 
excutive? 

Yes. John Bugas, Vice Pres., Ford Interna- 
tional, formerly Vice President in charge of 
Industrial Relations for Ford Motor Company. 
If yes, about what percent have advanced 
from the position of IR executive? 

30 per cent. (Many have advanced to Vice 
President and a few to President.) 


f. Figure 1, page 28 shows the relative position 


of the Industrial Relations executive in comparison 
with other executives. 


g. Is there any tendency to involve IR in projects to 


improve productivity? Yes. 

1. What are some of these projects? 
Human Relations Programs 
Employee Benefits 
Pay Rates ~ 
Improved Supervision 
Communications 
Discipline 
Improved Selection of Employees 
Improved Working Conditions 


h. Do you know of any unusual organization decision 


with regard to IR? Yes. 

If so, 

1. To which function does it report? 
Purchasing. The unusual function is telephone 
operators (which. in some companies are 
office service which, in turn, is part of Indus- 
trial Relations). 

2. What unexpected activity does it embrace? 
In part, the-relaying of employment inter- 
view data to and from the employment office 
and the applicants. 

3. What traditional activity does it take away? 
Employment is probably the oldest segment of 
what now constitutes the acceptable combin- 
nation of Industrial Relations functions. In 
this rare instance, the Purchasing Department 
is serving, in a minor part, in the employment 
phase. 

To whom is it given? Purchasing. 


A recent Bureau of National Affairs Survey revealed 
that 70 per cent of Industrial Relations excutives report 
directly to the President, 20 per cent report to a Vice 
President, and only 10 per cent report to lower-ranking 
officials. In 1952, when BNA conducated a similar survey, 
the proportion of IR executives reporting to the Presi- 
dent was considerably smaller; therefore, management 
attaches greater significance to the IR function than it did 
a few years ago. 

The extent and limitations of authority range from 
virtual autonomy to a relatively circumscribed set of 
duties of a strictly advisory kind. 

An average ratio is one employee relations staff man 
for each 133 employees. The ratio declines, of course, as 
the number of employees increase. 
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II. General Development of IR. 
a. Is there a commonly accepted influence, event, 


movement, leader, or other source which is 
credited with introducing IR into American Busi- 
ness? Yes. 


1. Two World Wars, America’s worst depression, 
our means of entertainment, communication, 
our sales and advertising methods have made 
John and Jane Doe vastly more informed, 
more understanding, more demanding and 
inquisitive than their prototype of 1910. 


. How much effect do you attribute to Foreign Busi- 


ness activities and foreign language publications? 


. Please list legislative measures (subject and data) 


which may have influenced development of IR: 


Sherman Act (1890)—Labor-Management Report- 
ing & Disclosure 

Clayton Act (1914)—Act of, 1959 (Landrum- 
Griffin) 

Labor-Management Relations Act (1947) 

Fair Labor Standards Act (Wage-Hour Law) 
(1937) 


Walsh-Healy (1936) 

Social Security Act (1937) 

Fair Employment Practices (States)—Welfare & 
Pension Plans Disclosure Act (1958) 


. Have legislative enactments and administrative 


implementation 

1. Broadened IR activities Yes 

2. restricted any activities Yes 

3. increased the status of IR Yes (by making 
it a necessity) 

4. defined the range of IR activities or initiatives 
Yes 

5. affected wage administration Yes 

6. influenced relations with trade unions Yes 

7. fixed qualification (certified) for any IR 
positions? No. 


What are present trends in Industrial Training 
and Executive Development programs? 
Trend toward role-playing, case studies, rotational 
programs, Management Development Programs at 
Universities (where enrollee is away from job and 
on campus), and Management games (popular 
now). 


f. Are the programs generally administered by IR? 


Yes. Training is a function of the Industrial Rela- 
tions organization. 


. Generally speaking, is training and development 


becoming more important or less important? 
More important. Because of fewer skilled workers 
available and because automation is requiring 
higher skills. This also applies to higher manage- 
ment. Management today needs broader and more 
definable skills. 


Can you cite any research reports or private 
papers on this topic? American Management As- 
sociation Journal of American Society of Training 
Directors, National Industrial Conference Board, 
Bureau of National Affairs, etc. 


h. Can you describe anv concrete measures or initia- 
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tives taken by Business or Management associa- 
tions or societies that affect IR effectiveness? 
Setting of professional standards. Prescribing 
qualifications for membership. Sponsoring semin- 
ars, conferences, annual conventions, etc. 


i. Are data available on the number, growth and 


i 


activities of professional associations for IR, Per- 
sonnel, Training, Wage Administration, etc? Data 
is available on number of organizations, but not 
easily obtainable on growth, etc. 

Can you give figures on any of these? Not by 
numbers of members. Names of organizations on a 
national basis which are dedicated to same phase 
of Industrial Relations: 

Industrial Relations Research Association 
American Management Association 

American Society for Personnel Administration 
American Society of Training Directors 

National Association of Personnel Consultants 
Public Personnel Association 

Society for Personnel Administration 

National Safety Council 

National Association of Suggestion Systems 
American Association. of Industrial Editors 

What are the trends in “lines of promotion” within 
IR departments, position to position, etc.? 
Normally a man either serves several years in the 
various phases of personnel work or he specializes 
in personnel or Industrial Relations in school and 
then enters the field directly. 


. Is there any particular experience or background 


(such as machine operating, time studies, etc.) that 
has become important to promotion within IR de- 
partments? 

Shop experience many times is helpful since it 
provides a background of practical experience and 
may better enable a man to experience empathy. 
At present, the field is not limited to any prac- 
ticular background. 


III. Formal and Supplement Education. 


a. What is the designated, favored, collegiate pro- 


gram for entrance into IR positions? 


The best background has been supplied by people 
with Arts Degrees. However, in recent years sev- 
eral schools are offering courses in Personnel Ad- 
ministration and Industrial Relations. Business 
Administration also has been helpful to Industrial 
Relations. The trend for people in all management 
positions is away from specialization and toward 
generalization. 

1. Is the desired curriculum available in enough 
Institutions to meet the needs? 

Yes. Both on full-time and part-time basis. 

2. Is the specialized undergraduate program suf- 
ficient, or is it preferred that postgraduate 
work be taken in professional specialities? 
Undergraduate course is sufficient, but post- 
graduate work is always welcomed. This is 
because Industrial Relations is such a new 
field and there is still so much we do not 
know. 


b. Are the traditional University curricular openings 


up to offer courses desired by IR students? 
Yes. Examples: 


Michigan State University IV 

University of Michigan and Wayne State 

University of Illinois 

Princeton University 

University of California 

Cornell University 

California Institute of Technology 

West Virginia University > 

University of Minnesota 

Western Reserve University 

Indiana University 

University of Wisconsin 

University of Chicago 

Notre Dame University 
In addition, many State Governments now provide 
a Department of Industrial and Labor Relations. 


Or is specialized education supplied by: 


1. Technical institutes Yes 

2. University extension Yes 

3. Research staffs Yes 

4. consultants . Yes \ 
5. professional associations Yes 

6. private groups Yes 

7. others? Publishing companies, books, pamph- 


lets, guides and directories. 


c. What sources of professiorial publications are now 
most influential? 
Personnel (American Management Association) 1 
Personnel News (American Society for Personnel 
Administration) 
Journal of American Society of Training Directors 
Management Record (National Industrial Confer- 
ference Board) 


Personnel Journal (Privately published at ; 
Swarthmore, Pennsylvania) 
Supervision (Private Published at Madison, New 
Jersey ) 
Numerous publications of Colleges and Univer- 
sities 

d. What are the trends in subject matter or methods 
in the various refresher programs (all sponsors) 
available to IR techicians? 
Trend is to identify each Industrial Relations 
function separately and to analyze all the facets of 
this activity in either Seminars or Workshops. 
For example: 


Administration of the Plant Safety Program 
1. What should be included in a Safety Direct- 
or’s job? 
2. How can employees, supervisors or staff 
executives be trained in Safety? 
3. Safety as a Management Function. 
4. What media can be used to transmit Safety 
ideas? 
5. Is there an “accident prone” employee? 
6. What techniques can be used to improve 
Safety records? 
7. Methods of record keeping. 
e. How often are training programs by outside con- 
sultants used for IR technicians? 
1. In-plant? Rarely 
2. Off-site? Commonly 
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IV. Professional Standards 
a. To what extent is there standardization of titles 


and responsibilities, respectively, in IR activties? 
Partial 
What are standard titles and respective duties? 
Vice President, Industrial Relations Director 
Personnel Director 
Vice President, Personnel (For duties see Defini- 
tion of Vice President, Industrial Relations) 
Industrial Relations Manager 
(*Exceptional) Director of Humanics 
. What are the associations that prescribe qualifica- 
cations and titles that are standardized? 
At the present time, there is no association in the 
United States performing this specific function. 
American Society for Personnel Administration, 
through its Research Division, is attempting to 
standardize on titles and such organizations as the 
American Management Association, The Bureau 
of National Affairs, the National Industrial Con- 
ference Board and some colleges and universities 
have made catalogs of titles currently in use, indi- 
cating typical preference for certain titles to 
designate certain functions; however, no agency 
as such is currently established as the official 
source for the allocation of such titles. 
. What are the established awards or honors re- 
quiring extraordinary contributions to IR that are 
recognized and which bestow status? 
(1) Who sponsors them? 
Some organizations are currently giving such 
awards, but these are purely honorary; example, 
the National Metal Trades Association gives an 
annual Industrial Relations award for proficiency 
and outstanding service in the field of humanics. 
. Do professional people such as lawyers, psychol- 
ogists, sociologists etc., maintain their own 
identity upon engaging in IR work? 
Usually. 
If “always” or “usually,” why is this so? 
Because, frankly, their professional status is uni- 
versally recognized, whereas the professionalism 
of IR is just now being established and has not yet 
been completely accomplished. 
. Are more professional specialists entering into IR 
positions? 
Yes. Many are attracted by the high wages and 
regular hours provided by industry, plus the fact 
that management is becoming more convinced that 
these people can fill a real need in their organiza- 
ations. 
1. If so, please indicate which field seems to 
furnish most of these people. 
Psychologists, sociologists and school teachers 
with varied backgrounds. 
2. Do these specialists enter actively into the 
work of Professional IR Societies? 
Yes. Usually a man of this caliber is not a 
joiner but worker. 
. What impact do you feel Social Science Research 
has had on “practical” IR? 
Through the many management institutes held 
throughout America, colleges and _ universities 
working actively in the field of Industrial Rela- 
tions have made a definite contribution. For ex- 
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ample, through the war period, industrial recrea- 
ational program took on an entirely new concept, 
namely, physical and mental fitness as an inte- 
tegrated part of the war effort. Pre-employment 
testing and selection techniques have been devised 
to enable business to do a better job of placement. 
Industrial psychology has gained a place in the 
business world for counseling assistance to man- 
agers and individuals. 


. In your judgment, what are the most active areas 


of research among the Social Sciences? 

Two areas; one, the development of pre-employ- 
ment placement techniques and, two, the develop- 
of supervision with particular emphasis on promo- 
tion. 


. Where you know of IR research teams in organ- 


izations, do they work under the guidance of the 
IR Director? 
Yes. 


i. Would you please give citations of the three (3) 


most influential technical papers (regarding IR) 
during the last year. 

The three publications in which these would have 
appeared are: 

1. THE PERSONNEL ADMINISTRATOR 
(American Society. for Personnel Adminis- 
tration) 

2. PERSONNEL 
(American Management Association) 

3. PERSONNEL JOURNAL 
(The Personnel Journal, Inc.) 


j. Please sketch a professionally ideal (IR point of 


view) functional organization chart, one factory 
with 3,000 employees. Choose a familiar industry, 
show where the IR head reports, with whom he is 
equal in status, then descriptive names of func- 
tions within IR jurisdiction. 

See Figure 2, Page 28 


. Vice President, Industrial Relations Division 


Basic Function 

The Vice-President in charge of Industrial Rela- 
tions policies and practices will provide the maxi- 
mum in mutual benefits from the company’s 
employer-employee and public relations. 
Operations and Activities 

Responsibility is assigned and authority grant- 
ed for the specific duties listed below as well as 
the Basic Elements of All Supervisory Positions. 
Subject to the general approval of the President, 
within the framework of over-all company policy, 
he will: 

1. Initiate, establish and execute necessary com- 
pany-wide industrial relations plans, policies, 
procedures and programs designed to fit the 
changing needs of the company and its em- 
ployees. This area of responsibility will in- 
clude, but is not specifically limited to, com- 
pensaton practices, placement, training, em- 
ployee services, safety, employee insurance, 
retirement, labor relations, public relations 
and employee communications. 

2. Establish and administer a central staff In- 
dustrial Relations Division organization 
which will insure the most effective super- 
vision and operation of industrial relations 

(Continued on Page 18) 
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SEMINAR IN PERSONNEL ADMINISTRATION 


A COURSE IN PRACTICAL FUNDAMENTALS 


THE OBJECTIVES 


The design of this one-week program is simple: To bring 
together in a one-week seminar the fundamental prin- 
ciples upon which sound personnel administration is 
based. The purpose is to offer a program which will pro- 
vide scope and perspective for those who have been in 
personnel less then seven years. 


THE TEACHING APPROACH 

Each session leader will be primarily concerned with 
the guiding principles necessary for satisfactory per- 
formance of his particular personnel function. These prin- 


ciples will be illustrated with techniques and reinforced 
by planned participative activities. For example, the 
speaker may state certain goals to be reached and list the 
fundamental principles early in a lecture. He then asks 
teams to devise methods or techniques to reach these 
goals. Each team must show from which principle their 
methods spring and describe anticipated progress toward 
reaching the goals. Other participative methods used 
will include case studies and problem-solving. To the 
“principles and participation” approaches the enrollee 
will add the learning yield of numerous informal after- 
hours discussions to round out a week full of educational 
giant steps. 


GENERAL INFORMATION 


Complete the enrollment form (see below) and mail to: 


TO ENROLL: 
ASPA Seminar 
Box 2098 
Madison, Wisconsin 
WHERE: 


The Wisconsin Center building on the Campus of the University of Wisconsin: Lake 
and Langdon streets in Madison 


PAYMENT OF ENROLLMENT FEE: 


Make all checks payable to The University of Wisconsin Extension Division 


HOUSING: 


Arrangements have been made for the Madison Inn, a lakeside-resort hotel, within walk- 
ing distance of the campus. Upon receipt of enrollment, complete accomodations infor- 
mation will be mailed to you. Room rates will be $10.00 single and $13.00 twin. 


ENROLLMENT FEE: 


$175 for ASPA members; $200 for non-members. Includes all materials but not meals 


and lodging. 
GENERAL TIME SCHEDULE: 


Sunday 6-9 P.M. 

Monday 9-4 

Tuesday 9-4 & 6:30-9 P.M. 
Wednesday 9-4 

Thursday 9-4 & 6:30-9 P.M. 
Friday 9-3 (end) 


PLANNING COMMITTEE: 
Russ Moberry—wWisconsin 


Ty Aho—Abbott Laboratories, Chicago 

Dave Harris—A. O. Smith Corp., Milwaukee 

Don Kirkpatrick—International Minerals and Chemical Corp., Skokie 
Bill Miller—Nordberg Mfg. Co., Milwaukee 

Paul Moore, ASPA—Kellogg Center, East Lansing 


RIO och ee i ee eae 
BILL COMPANY ( ) 


CHECK ENCLOSED ( ) 


Make Checks Payable to University-Extension Division. 


Mail To: The Management Institute 
The University of Wisconsin 
Box 2098 

Madison 5, Wisconsin 


SAGGNOCES 2suiuscee soe seeecee 








ENROLLMENT FEE: $175 ASPA MEMBERS; 
$200 NON-MEMBERS 
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6:00 P.M. 
\ 7:00 P.M. 


MONDAY, October 2 
9:00 A.M.-Noon 


1:00-4:00 P.M. 


TUESDAY, October 3 
9:00-12:00 Noon 


1:00- 4:00 P.M. 


6:30 P.M. 


9:00-12:00 Noon 
1:00- 4:00 P.M. 


THURSDAY, October 5 
9:00-12:00 Noon 


1:00- 4 P.M. 


5:30 P.M. 


FRIDAY, October 6 
' 9:00-12:00 Noon 


12:30 P.M. 
1:15 P.M. 





2:00 P.M. 


Wisconsin Center building on the Campus of the Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin where the ASPA Annual Seminar will 
be held. The week-long workshop will begin October 1. 


PRACTICAL FUNDAMENTALS OF PERSONNEL ADMINISTRATION 
October 1-6, 1961 Daily Schedule 9-4 


SUNDAY, October 1, 1961 
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Registration and Orientation—Edgewater Hotel 
Get-Acquainted Dinner 


THE PERSONNEL FUNCTION—Personnel economics of the enterprise, the management 
objectives of personnel administration, the role of the personnel man. 


DR. RUSSELL MOBERLY, Personnel Management Consultant, Milton, Wisconsin 


SAFETY ADMINISTRATION—Company responsibilities — legal, financial, and moral; 
planning the program; administration of the program. 


RUSSELL DE REAMER, Safety Director, International Business Machines, New York, 
New York 


STAFFING—Recruitment, selection, testing, interviewing, induction. 

WILLIAM SADLER, JR., Senior Partner, Sadler and Associates, Chicago, Illinois 
STAFFING—(internal) transfers, promotions, layoffs. 

THOMAS L. MOFFATT, Supervisor Industrial Relations, The Management Institute 


DINNER MEETING—Edgewater Hotel 
Topic—Some Current Criticisms of Personnel Administration—H. G. HENEMAN, JR., 
Director, Industrial Relations Center, University of Minnesota 


WEDNESDAY, October 4 


COMPENSATION—Fundamentals 

COMPENSATION—Administration of the salary and wage program. 

ROGER HUBBELL, Assistant Vice President, Allis-Chalmers, Milwaukee 

LABOR RELATIONS FUNDAMENTALS—The union-management environment, the or- 
ganizing process, contract negotiations. 

STANLEY HOEBRECKX, Robertson, Hoebreckx & Davis, Milwaukee 

LABOR RELATIONS ADMINISTRATION—Contract administration, other personnel 
functions as integral with labor relations. 

ELMORE KNAACK, Director of Industrial Relations, Pullman Works, International Har- 
vester Company, Chicago, Illinois 


PICNIC MEETING (Weather permitting) by the lake followed by an informal discussion 
of ETHICS & PERSONNEL MANAGEMENT, BRUCE LEGRANDE, School of Commerce, 
The University of Wisconsin, Madison 


MANPOWER DEVELOPMENT—Employee skill and knowledge training, supervisory and 
management development, and attitude development. 

BOYD PAYNE, Manager, Management Research and Development, Kimberly Clark Cor- 
poration, Neenah 

LUNCHEON—Edgewater Hotel 

Topic: MANPOWER MANAGEMENT’S FUTURE 

Speaker: DAVID HARRIS, Industrial Relations Director, A. O. Smith Corporation, Mil- 
waukee; President of ASPA 


PRESENTATION OF CERTIFICATES 

























































activities consistent with a desirable degree of breakdown of percent of unionization by in- 


econdmy. dustry. 
3. Develop and administer the company’s labor 
relations policies subject to top management Industry Employment, Percent 
guidance and approval. Wage & Salaried Organized 
4. Represent top management in labor relations , (thousands) 
including the negotiation, interpretation and Manufacturing 17,238.0 42.4 
administration of collective bargaining agree- Metals 8,419.9 50.5 
ments. Clothing 1.2317 60.8 
5. Be responsible for the company’s public rela- Food, liquor, tobacco _ 1,661.5 33.8 
tions program including the administration Paper, printing, publishing 1,322.3 40.3 
of company contributions and donations. Leather & leather products 386.2 37.8 
6. Be cognizant at all times of federal, state and Chemicals, rubber, clay, 
local laws, rulings, regulations and decisions glass, stone 1,888.6 27.0 
concerning wages, hours and other conditions Textiles 1,185.8 26.7 
of employment, and take necessary precau- Lumber & its products — 1,142.2 21.1 
tions to protect the company against viola- Transportation, communications, 
tions. public utilities 4,221.0 79.9 
7. Exercise functional supervision over the Railway transportation 1,274.0 91.2 
Plant Industrial Relations Administrators. Building & construction 2,622.0 83.8 
8. Counsel the Industrial Relations Division Mining, Quarying, Oil 852.0 64.7 
staff administrative employees to whom he Public service 6,645.0 11.3 
has delegated responsibility and review ‘Services 18,103.0 9.5 
and approve their policies and programs. Not classified ; 
9. Select and appoint key personnel within the All non-agricultural industry 49,681.0 32.6 
Industrial Relations Division. (Source of above material. Leo Troy. Distribution of 


10. Determine the need of an implement the pro- Union Membership among the States 1939 and 1953, 
vision of the physical facilities necessary to (1957), p. 24, Occasional Paper 56, National Bureau of 
the operation of adequate industrial relations Economic Research, Inc., N. Y.’ 
programs within the company in accordance 
with sound business practices. 

11. Provide personnel counsel advice and services 
to all areas of the company. 


3. What is usual duration of contract? 
Duration of Agreements covering 5,000 or 
more workers, in effect January 1, 1960. 


12. Provide for the training necessary to insure Agreements Workers 
an adequate reserve strength of qualified per- Years Number of Number of 
sons for staffing all industrial relations acti- (thousands) 
vities within the company. Total 248 3,754.6 

13. Provide appropriate reports as requried to all 1 12 148.1 
levels of management on the status of indus- Over 1; less than 2 33 424.3 
trial relations activities and labor relations. 2 72 704.7 

14. Coordinate the efforts of the Industrial Rela- Over 2; less than 3 23 794.8 
tions Division with those of other divisions 3 66 888.5 
within the company. Over 3; less than 4 3 21.0 

15. Recommend, establish and maintain approved 4 4 66.6 
budgets pertaining to all staff industrial rela- Over 4; less than 5 8 116.1 
tions activities. 5 7 283.6 

16. Appraise the performance of the Industrial Over 5 8 292.0 
Relations Division in relation to established Open end (no fixed term) 2 14.9 
budgets, operating plans, standards and Source: Monthly Labor Review, Vol. 82, No. 12. “Major 
objectives. Agreement Expirations and Reopenings in 1960”, p. 1313, 

17. Report to the President on the performance of United States Department of Labor, Bureau of Labor 
of the Industrial Relations Division. Statistics. 

V. New Developments Affecting Workers b. List most common Employee Benefit Programs. 
a. Trade Union Relations (bargaining, effectiveness Group Life Insurance 

in serving members, etc.) Group A. & H. Insurance 

1. Does company have better control of em- Pension Plans : 
ployees with or without Trade Unions? Unemployment Compensation 
Without. Labor Agreements, seniority, etc. S. U. B. 
place restrictions on what individual may be Vacation Plans 
placed on a certain job, etc. Grievance pro- Paid Absences 
cedure put time restrictions on replies, etc. c. Safety Programs | : 

2. What percent of employees in trades are What percent of industry has organized Safety? 
tenienh® 80 per cent of all industry, 100 per cent of large 
There is no available breakdown of percent of corporations. 
unionization by trade, but rather there is a d. Medical services 
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1. What percent of industries have medical pro- 


2. Are these committees more or less trouble- 


grams? some than Trade Union groups? Why? 
Basically the same per cent applies to medical Since there are no standards, such as Labor 
programs. Contract Language, against which to adjudge 

2. Is physical examination required for employ- an employee’s action, there is tendency for 
meant? these non-organized groups to be more 
90 per cent of all industries, 100 per cent of nee: 
large corporations. : VI. Worker Efficiency 

e. Wage administration (local flexibility) How is it affected by each of the following? 

1. How many years have “plans” generally been a. Trade Union effect. 
in effect? Tendency is for Trade Union to effect greater 
In the United States, the need for wage and worker efficiency because the management 
salary administration stems from the pro- usually conducts more intensive supervision over 
visions of the Fair Labor Standards Act of workers under a collective bargaining relationship. 
of 1938. . Establishment of Production Standards. 

2. What are the problems in administration? The effect of the establishment of production 
The basic problem is equity, that is the estab- standards improves worker efficiency. 
lishment of equitable relationships among . Division of savings (incentive plans, profit shar- 
jobs and the corresponding renumeration ing, bonuses). Incentive systems, bonuses and 
thereof and, too, the maintenance of an un- profit sharing plans increase worker efficiency 
derstandable relationship among individuals provided such plans are tailored to the operations 
in the same job classifications. From a wage aifected and maintained to keep pace with pro- 
standpoint, the effect of automation and the duction changes. 

f reduction of manual time, i.e., many opera- . One of the major areas requiring improvement in 

. tions are now controlled by the machine cycle future labor-management relationships surrounds 

f time which is overshadowing the manual op- the matter of worker efficiency (productivity) 
perations formerly involved. What do we then in relation to pay rates and fringe benefits, since 
pay the operator whose individual skill has this relationship, in the final analysis, will deter- 

. largely been removed by the machine cycle? mine the soundness of the American business 

f. Salary administration economy. 
Fr. — this differ from wage administra- yy] Grievance Handling Trends 

f 2. What classes of employees are on salary? m How processed (give steps). ; ; 

) 3. How often are salaried employees paid? Fi rst, between —— loyee | and immediate Super- 
Employees on salary plan are at a higher pay visor (with or without Union representative), then 
level than wage plan and are paid on a regu- appealed Le higher step 4 and finally to. — 
lar basis (weekly, semi-monthly or monthly). terminal pom such we mediation ” arbitration ete 
Usually non-union employees are on salary. not withstanding, strike. There is a growing tend- 

g. Employee recreation programs (Company spon- ency to provide that either party — appeal 
sored). (formerly only the Union was the moving party). 
1. What per cent of companies sponsor these? Companies regularly exclude such items as stand- 

35 per cent ards and wage rates from third party decisions. 

2. What are the most popular recreation pro- . Trade Union participation: : 
grams? Golf and bowling. What is the peseansage of grievances reported 
h. Employee communications, house organs, etc. md 100 employees? Generally in heavy industry, 
1. Do most companies have a communications the going average is approximately 12 per 100 
> employees per year. 

r gg c. Arbitration: 

, This es recognized as a universal probi-m int 1. Is this a standard step in grievance pro- 

rc American industry. 7 euluaea’ 

2. What, in your opinion, is the main cause of Vee : 
this problers? 2 What ercent of contracts include this? 
Management, in all industry and business, is 3 In U 4 d States. 93 t of Lab A 
still neglecting to give all employees the in- end eirnagesmneleengeacen. lant tenctendbeapeadrnnci tidied 
formation they need to now and want to mans have — form of arbitration. ; 
know, and the two-way communication sys- 3. Comment: In the United States today, there is 
tem (up and down organization lines) just s great tendency to give too much weight to 
doesn’t function because of lack of attention. arbitrators decisions, acer longer stand 
i. Worker shop committees (non-trade Union) pe their own snere. There is a straight-jacket- 
ae : ing of the arbitration procedure which is pro- 
1. List job titles of member groups. ducing a stereotyped decision based on past 

, Request and Complaint Discussion Group precedent rather than upon sound judgement 
(non-representative and advisory). and evaluation of the facts involved in the 
Safety, Health or Extended Leaves of Absence individual case. Even the United States 
Advisory Committees Joint Performance Re- Supreme Court does not believe itself bound 
view Committees (generally ill-fated). by its previous decisions. How, then do the ar- 
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bitrators justify their use of prior decisions as 
the sole basis for their continuing awards? 


d. Impact of senority: 


Senority is a disease which places a premium on 
mediocrity, except where there is a closely ad- 
ministered provision for incentive pay based upon 
worker efficiency. Unions tend to seize upon sen- 
iority as a cure-all. This, in turn, challenges man- 
agement to devise other methods to control the 
work force. 


. Comment: There are two major areas where 
Unions give assistance to their members: 


oO 


1. Unions provide a formal method of redress 
(grievance procedure), 

2. Unions police the uniformity of application of 
policies and procedures. 





About the Author... 





Bert M. Walter 


Born in North Dakota, Bert M. Walter attended grade 
and high school there before attending the University of 
Minnesota from which he received an Arts Degree, and 
the University of Baltimore, Maryland, from which he re- 
ceived a Bachelor of Business Administration Degree 
(specializing in Personnel Administration.) His profes- 
sional experience includes: four years of shop work with 
General Electric Company in Massachusetts; eight years 
with Consolidated Vultee Aircraft Corporation and its 
subsidiaries in Industrial Relations work at San Diego, 
California, Tucson, Arizona, and Philadelphia, Pennsyl- 
vania; seven years with Bendix Aviation Corporation at 
South Bend, Indiana, and Kansas City, Missouri, before 
joining Clark Equipment Company where he is currently 
a Vice President of the Company as well as Manager of 
Industrial and Community relations. Mr. Walter and his 
wife make their home in Buchanan, Michigan, the loca- 
tion of the Clark Equipment Company general offices. 
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DEFINITION OF TERMS 


Taken from Lazarus, Harold. American Business Dic- 
tionary. (Philosophical Library, Inc., New York: 1957) 


pp. 228, 253 and 335. 


Industrial Relations 
1. All relationships between individuals and groups 
growing out of employment. Includes both person- 
nel administration and labor relations, 
2. Frequently used interchangeably with labor rela- 
tions, personnel administration, manpower man- 
agement, etc. 


Labor Relations 
1. Management’s relationship with unions and groups 
of workers rather than with individual employees. 
2. Includes collective bargaining, the administration 
of labor contracts, etc. 


Personnel Administration 


1. The recruitment, selection, allocation, development, 
direction, utilization and control of human re- 
sources within an organization. 

2. Management’s relations with employees as in- 
dividuals. S 

3. Although frequently considered a major part of 
industrial relations, it is sometimes greater in 
scope than that term and at other times a synonym 
for it. 

4: Personnel management, personnel relations, human 
relations and human engineering are some of the 
terms frequently used as synonyms for personnel 
adminis‘ration. 


Personnel Manager 

Formulates policies relating to the selection, train- 
ing, promotion, welfare, compensation, recreation and 
discharge of employees, and other employer-employee 
relationships, surveying subordinates emgaged in 
executing the policies or performing these duties 
himself, Direcis the hiring of employees, the train- 
ing of the employees, and welfare and recreational 
activities. The scope of personnel work and the duties 
and responsibilities vary widely in different establish- 
ments, depending upon the policies of the manage- 
ment. 

During the past 25 years, the field of Industrial 
Relations, as we know it today, has taken on many 
new concepts. Many areas of management, formerly 
associated with other management functions, are now 
normally grouped in the Industrial Relations function. 
For example, salary administration, which formerly 
was generally associated with the financial part of a 
business, has today become a normal portion of the 
Industrial Relations operation; despite this movement, 
many smaller companies still perform the salary ad- 
ministration function through one of the financial de- 
partments. 


The entire area of labor-management relations, 
which formerly was a part of plant operations (manu- 
facturing-production), has now become a specialized 
arm of Industrial Relations. In this sense, the In- 
dustrial Relations function is now an integrated part 
of plant operations. 

Although Industrial Relations is generally accepted 
in major businesses as the newest arm of professional 
management, the newness itself has produced many 
inconsistencies; nor is there any assurance that the 
current direction being taken by Industrial Relations 
throughout America industry is of necessity the best 
direction possible. 

This selective survey in Industrial Relations is 
aimed specifically at pointing up the differences in 
thinking and techniques which exist in American 
business as these differences relate to the general 
area of Industrial Relations. 
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Thirteen years ago a group of dedicated interested 
personnel men saw the need for a strong national profes- 
sional organization for personnel administrators. With a 


vision . . . they planted a seed which has grown to 2,338 
members throughout the United States, Canada... and 
Alaska. Today we “rest in the shade” of the tree they 
foresaw ... enjoying the benefits and contributing to the 


success of our fine society. 

While we are proud of our recognition as THE na- 
tional professional organization for personnel people we 
must recognize that we have hardly scratched the surface 
in reaching all those engaged in personnel administration. 
There are literally thousands of personnel men and wom- 
en throughout America who should also benefit from and 
contribute to ASPA’s successful objectives. Someone... 
or some group introduced YOU and me to ASPA ... we 
joined ... participated . . . and continue to benefit from 
our active society membership. 

Will You Do the Same For Another Person 
in Personnel Work??? 

Will you personally contact ... or write to another 
personnel man or woman... and invite him or her to 
consider the many advantages of ASPA membership? 

Tell him about our... 

—NEW upgraded official journal, THE PERSON- 
NEL ADMINISTRATOR 

—WNational personnel library with over 500 
volumes 

—36 active national committees 

—Regular personal research studies and surveys 

—41 local chapters holding regular professional 
meetings and other activities throughout the 
United States 

—Idea and information exchange among members 

—National directory of personnel administrators 

—National and regional professional conferences, 
seminars and workshops planned by and for per- 
sonnel administrators 

—Personnel placement service 

—And many more membership dividends 
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MINUTE MAN 





In the next few weeks you will have an opportunity 
to contribute to our Society’s growth and progress. Ex- 
ecutive Vice President Paul Moore, will provide each 
member with an “ASPA Minute Man Membership Kit.” 
Each ASPA member is asked to contact AT LEAST ONE 
potential ASPA member .. . someone actively engaged in 
personnel or industrial relations administration . . . some- 
one you would recommend for membership. When you 
get your kit .. . please put it to immediate use ... and 
you’ll be helping your friend . .. your society ... and 
yourself. As ASPA grows... so will our society’s 
strength and stature continue to increase . .. and the 
many benefits offered to our membership will multiply. 

In 1776, the revolutionary Minute Men went out of 
their way to make a vital contribution to the society of 
their day ... and help shape early America. It is the spirit 
of these Minute Men that we hope to revive in our 1960 
61 membership promotion campaign. Each month be- 
tween now and midnight April 15, 1962, those who have 
helped a personnel administrator into ASPA member- 
ship will be recognized as an 


ASPA MODERN MINUTE MAN. 

ASPA Minute Men will be recognized regularly in each 
issue of The Personnel Administrator . . . Depending on 
the number of new regular or associate members referred, 
awards will be presented as follows: 


Award 
Presented 


No. Regular or Associate Recognized 
Members Referred As 


1 New Member___-ASPA Minute Man 
3 New Members___ASPA Minute 
Man Captain_-Special Award at 
1962 Conference 
6 New Members___ASPA Minute 
Man Major___ ASPA Lapel Pin 
9 New Members__-_.ASPA Minute 
Man Colonel__ Personalized Ash 
Tray 
12 New Members__. ASPA Minute 
Man General__Personalized Desk 
Set 


Awards will be sent to the recipent from the ASPA 
Executive Office at the close of the contest, April 15, 
1962 . . . except the “General’s” award. At our National 
Conference in Jacksonville. in May of 1962, all Minute 
Man “GENERALS” will be honored by special awards and 
recognition for their significant contribution to ASPA’s 
growth ... and the General who refers the greatest num- 
ber of members will be designated ‘“Commander-in- 
Chief.” 

While we all want to help ASPA grow in the coming 
year, we felt that suitable recognition and a little com- 
petition would be enjoyed by everyone who partici- 
pates. .. 

.. and we hope YOU will! 
Your Membership Promotion Committee 
Theo K. Mitchelson, Chairman 
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WHAT LIES AHEAD? 


The Personnel Administrator 
Of Tomorrow: A Paradigm 


This is a report on one of a series of conferences 
sponsored by the Bureau of Management Develop- 
ment of the College of Business Administration at 
Kent State University. 


How would you answer these questions? 


What lies ahead for the personnel administrator? What 
changes can he expect in his duties and responsibilities? 
How can the Personnel Administrator prepare for these 
changes? What advice should be given the student who is 
planning to enter this demanding profession in the 60’s? 

Four eminently qualifed speakers addressed themselves 
to the questions above at a clinic held at Kent State Uni- 
versity on February 23, 1961. The Persennel Administra- 
tor of Tomorrow—A Paradigm. These speakers, repre- 
senting a variety of disciplines, business, psychology and 
law, attacked the problem head on. As would be expected, 
no single answer to any question emerged. Nevertheless, 
the audience was challenged to re-evaluate concepts and 
in many cases to modify beliefs and opinions. 

We regret that the limitations of space prohibit carry- 
ing the full text of all four speaches. Our alternative is 
to select the high spots of each, hoping for your indulgence 
with dangers of misinterpretation, particularly when 
quotations are out of context. 


The speakers were: 
Erwin K. Taylor, President of Personnel Research and 
Development Corporation, Cleveland. (Dr. Taylor is an 
industrial psychologist primarily concerned with per- 
sonnel selection, evaluation and development.) 


Walter C, Mason for Russell L. Moberly 

Mr. Mason is Director of Personnel for Arthur G. McKee 
Company, and past President of American Society for 
Personnel Administration. Dr. Moberly, past president of 
ASPA, is a management consultant of national] repute. 


Wayne Listerman, Personnel Manager of Eaton Manu- 
facturing Company. Mr. Listerman, an attorney, held an 
important administrative position with the Federal 
Bureau of Investigation before coming with Eaton Com- 
pany in 1941. 


Frederick I. Herzberg Dr. Herzberg is Chairman of the 
Department of Psychology at Western Reserve University. 
He has had broad experience as a consultant and is the 
author of “Motivation To Work,” published by John 
Wiley & Sons, 1959. 


Below are selections from their comments on specific 
topics. 


L. C. Brailey 





Frederick Herzberg, Wayne Listerman, Walter Mason, 
Russell Moberly, and Erwin Taylor. 
Compiled by L. C. Brailey, Program Chairman. 





The “Image” of the Personnel Man 


Taylor: How it (the personnel department), is conceived 
by top management ranges from a very potent force in 
the operation, on one hand, to a storage room for super- 
annuated managers who lack the courage to hire and 
fire on the other. . . . My hope is that the future 
will see a much higher degree of professionalization 
of personnel people ... Many have learned personnel the 
hard way. One of the unfortunate aspects of this type of 
learning is that they sometimes learn the wrong things. I 
would be very reluctant to take my chances with a physi- 
cian who had learned his profession “the hard way.” 


Mason for Moberly: Many of us have the concept of a 
personnel administrator as a man who loves people but 
compromises on the basis of expediency. Too often he 
wants to be all things to all people . . . Some personnel 
men do not know the tools of their trade. They like to 
follow fads but they won’t take the lead in ideas of their 
own. 


Listerman: The personnel administrator of tomorrow will 
have to have the wisdom of a Solomon, the patience of a 
Job, and the basic qualifications of a good judge. 


Herzberg: The personnel administrator is in a very in- 
secure position in industry today. He has developed a 
psychology about the problems of industry which lead to 
a very interesting phenomena wherein he acts more like 
management than management itself. 


The Personnel Administrator’s Job 


Taylor: The personnel administrator of today has to be a 
two-headed monster with the two heads incompatible. 
One is as a labor relations man and the other as a person- 
nel man. The “Labor relations function” is primarily 
legalistic. It concerns the individual merely as one of a 
number of identical units. Through this function, the 
personnel administrator seeks to develop a rather legal- 
istic document, known as a labor contract, which is a 
rigid-type piece of paper. . . . The “people function,” 
under which I like to think of a personnel administrator, 
is concerned with the individual as a human being who 
differs from other human beings and on the basis of such 
differences, both the individual and the company can 
(oy) — 





Lester G. Brailey, the reporter, received his doctorate from 
the University of Pittsburgh. He is Director of the New Stu- 
dent Program at Kent State University in addition to his 
teaching responsibilities in the College of Business Admin- 
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istration. Dr. Brailey spent seven years in industry as a Train- 
ing Director and Personnel Director at The East Ohio 
Gas Company in Cleveland. 
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Listerman: He will be firm, fair, impartial, a learned and 
a prolific reader, particularly of material relating to his 
profession, plus being able to think his way through a 
maze of statements, facts and fabrications, to get to the 
point of issue without trying to outsmart or take advan- 
tage of anyone. He should also be an investigator and 
should be able to speak fairly effectively as well as to ex- 
press himself on paper. He should have administrative or 
executive ability in that he can motivate his staff to get 
things accomplished accurately and expeditiously. ... 


Herzberg: The basic problem of the personnel adminis- 
trator in industry is to adjust the individual to an organ- 
ization. It’s as simple as that. ...What is the major goal 
of the organization if it is not to survive? It becomes 
the avoidance of unpleasantness and an effort to make 
our business organizations sacred institutions. In the 
name of personnel administration, we must avoid un- 
pleasantness and at the same time get our employees to 
worship the organization... ... There is no denying 
that there are a lot of “people” problems. But what 
does this mean? It means that we are asking people in our 
jcbs, to play the role of sick people. It then becomes 
necessary to accept on their part this philosophy of man- 
agreement, the avoidance of unpleasantness. Workers are 
supposed to become happy. They act happy because they 
are evaluated in terms of how happy they act.... But we 
are making jobs today that lack meaning except for the 
brainwashed employees who are not fulfilling themselves 
in terms of creative aspects of their personality and their 
identity. . . . All I am making here is a plea that you 
not only talcum their rear ends but you also figure that 
they have another end to them too.... 


Education and Training 


Taylor: The personnel administrator of tomorrow must 
have a good background in business and finance—the 
core curriculum of a business course. He must have, in 
addition to this, some concept of how and when to use 
tests. He des not have to be a personnel psychologist at 
the Ph.D. level. There are many special services which 
can be designed for him. It is up to him to have an appre- 
ciation of his own limitations. ... 


Mason-Moberly: The training of a personnal adminis- 
trator should start with a man of integrity. He needs a 
general education in mathematics, social and physical 
sciences and at least some language training. Considerable 
psychology and economics would be good. Two or three 
specialized courses in personnel work would be helpful. 
The education of the personnel man does not end with a 
college degree. Continued training in night school, 
through reading and contacts in associations and pro- 
fessional groups is essential. 


Listerman: The personnel administrator of tomorrow 
should have a general knowledge of economics to see how 
competitive business operation works. He needs a basic 
knowledge of economics to see how our competitive busi- 
ness operation works. He needs a basic knowledge of 
IOWs S32 


Special Skills and Responsibilities 


Listerman: (on legislation) . . . The statement has long 
since been made by one of our national union leaders that 
the battle of the picket line has moved to the legislative 

(Continued on Page 29) 
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14TH ANNUAL CONFERENCE 


While most chapters have suspended operations for the summer season, the Jacksonville Chapter is hard at work meet- 
ing quite frequently in committee to prepare for the 14th Annual Conference to be held in Jacksonville, Florida, May 2-3-4, 


1962. 


Pictured above are committee chairmen discussing with Jo: Kelly progress to this point. According to Mr. Kelly, progress 
is ahead of schedule and all indications are that this will be the finest conference to date. 
Pictured left to right are Ted Chalmers, Hank Oliphant, Joe Kelley, and Robby Reid, 





Walter Coleman, treasurer of the Jacksonville Chap- 
ter receives congratulations from ASPA First Vice Presi- 
dent Theo Mitchelson for placing third in the recent inter- 
national Speech Contests sponsored by Toastmasters in 
Seattle. From 80,000 Toastmasters and 3,200 clubs ground 
the world, thirteen men, including Coleman survived and 
won lower level areas, state, and regional contests to 
reach the semi-finals. Coleman went to place third in the 
finals competition. 
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LABOUR WELFARE OFFICER 


Above is P. V. Kalyanaraman La- 
bour Welfare Officer of The Lignite 
Corp. Ltd., Neyveli P. O. (S. Arcot 
District), Madras State-India, whose 
very interesting autobiography ap- 
peared in the July - August issue of 
THE PERSONNEL ADMINISTRA- 
TOR. Mr. Kalyanaraman is Labour 
Welfare Officer for the Neyveli Leg- 
nite Corporation Limited, a state own- 
ed organization engaged in the mining 
of lignite and its utilization for the 
production of electricity by the thermo process, and the 
manufacturer of fertilizer and brickettes of lignite for 
household consumption. Ultimately, it is expected that 
there will be approximately 8,000 employed in the enter- 
prise. 

Mr. Kalyanaraman is a loyal member of ASPA and 
states that he has received great benefit from membership 
in the organization. 
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PIRA CONVENTION 


DO - OR - DIE 


A “do-or-die” situation was indicated by President John G. Powers 
of Prentice-Hall, Inc., as the challenging role of today’s Personnel 
Administrator. 


One of seven prominent speakers at the recent 4th Annual Con- 
ference of the Personnel and Industrial Relations Association of Los 
Angeles, Calif., Powers said “the Personnel Administrator is in a do- 
or-die situation as far as meeting the problems created by the big 
shift in employee population away from unskilled labor toward crea- 
tive individualized jobs.” 


He said the old ways “Will not give all the answers,” advising, 
‘new methods are now needed,” to meet the growing complexity of 
employee-management relations. 


Urging a strong role in “policy participation,’ Powers told the 
gathering of executives responsible for handling the employee needs 
of Southern California’s largest concentration of business and indus- 
try, “the most important person in the U.S. today is the Personnel 
and Industrial Relations Aministrator.” 


“However,” he added, “its up to the men themselves to request this 
participation; you must show what you can do to carry out long 
range planning.” 

This provides an important challenge to “you, who are the key men 
in orienting the business needs of 10 years from now which includes 
facilities, office, equipment, and the ‘most important manpower 


799 


needs’. 


McFarland Headliner 


Another headliner was Dr. Kenneth 
McFarland, Educational Consultant for 
General Motors Corportion, who point- 
ed out,” one of the big problems facing 
management today is selling the Amer- 
ican system to the American people.” 

Big government and its growing in- 
fluence on the everyday activities of 
Americans was scored by Dr. McFar- 
land, who is also educational consultant 
for the American Trucking Association. 

He said a trend toward Socialism, or 
the Welfare State, is invited by “apathy 
of those Americans who seem to want 
something for nothing.” 

Stressing a “government is not kind 
to its people” when it “gives” them 
something which “they should try to get 
for themselves,” Dr. McFarland cau- 
tioned this ‘“weakens the character” of 
a nation. 

“Real charity, kindness and honesty” 
is to “build and strengthen the moral 
fiber” of people by letting them “do 
more for themselves.” 


° Early speakers and pending program kindled lively discussion by conferees during 
(Continued on Page 28) mid-morning recess in sunlit patio of Huntington-Sheraton Hotel, Pasadena. 
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PIRA President Edmund Briggs extended welcome 
to conferees and speakers as he set the session’s 
theme, “Today’s Personnel Challenge.” 





MONEY IN THE BANK 





A special luncheon was held at the Schnorer Club to 
note the formal presentation by Mr. Robert Hastings, 
Chairman of the Wage and Salary Survey Committee, 
of the completed study to Mr. J. L. Walker, President of 
the Bronx Personnel Society. 


This survey marks the first Wage and Salary Survey 
of the white and blue-collar categories ever undertaken 
in Bronx County. 


The Society is the Bronx Chapter of the American 
Society for Personnel Administration. The Survey was 
conducted under the auspices of The Bronx Chamber 
of Commerce, with which the Society has been affiliated 
since its inception. More than fifty different jobs and a 
host of personnel practices of the participating firms were 
covered in the compilation. Only the organizations parti- 
cipating in the survey are being furnished with copies of 
the finished work so coded that the identity of the firms 
remains undisclosed. 


The staff of the Chamber of Commerce under its Exe- 
cutive Director, Mr. Arthur A. Walsh, handled most of the 
physical work involved in the compilation. 


A few of the guests present at the luncheon were: 
seated left to right: Jack L. Walker, President of the 
Bronx Personnel Society and Robert Hastings, Personnel 
and Industrial Relations assistant of American Bank Note 
Company. 


Standing left to right: Arthur A. Walsh, Executive 
Secretary of the Bronx Chamber of Comerce; John F. 
McQuire, Personnel Manager of Ward Baking Company 
and Robert Hartranft, Director of Industrial Relations of 
American Bank Note Company. 
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ASPA PERSONALITIES 


Richard W. Talley, newly elected to 
serve as Vice-President of Colonial 
Williamsburg. Chairman Winthrop 
Rockefeller released the news of 
Talleys’ promotion following the ac- 
tion by the board of trustees on June 9. 

Talley joined Colonial Williamsburg, 
in 1949 as director of personnel rela- 
tions. Since coming to Williamsburg, 
Talley has been responsible for the de- 
velopment of personnel policies cover- 
ing the nearly 2,000 Colonial Wil- 
liamsburg employees. 

Before joining Colonial Williamsburg Talley had been 
personnel manager for the Federal Reserve Bank of Rich- 
mond. He was formerly associated with the Virginia State 
Consultation Service, E. I. Du Pont de Nemours & Co., of 
Richmond, and Proctor and Gamble Co., of New York. 

Talley is a graduate of the University of Virginia. His 
residence is the Waters-Coleman House on Williamsburg’s 
famed Duke of Gloucester Street. 


#] 






Jack L. Walker, 55 Knolls Crescent, 
has been elected president of the West- 
chester Chapter of the Society for Ad- 
vancement of Management and the 
Bronx Personnel Society at a joint 
meeting of the two organizations re- 
cently. 

Under Walker’s leadership, the Per- 
sonnel Society recently completed the 
first wage and salary survey for the 
membership of the Bronx Chamber of 
Commerce. 

Walker, who is employed as Director of Human Rela- 
tions for S. W. Faber Inc., has taught at City College, Pace 
College, and Manhattan College. At Manhattan, he de- 
veloped the first course in Human Relations. 





Mr. D. T. Parker, President of Al 
Green Enterprises, Inc., a National 
Company providing Quality Food 
Services for industry with General Of- 
fices in Detroit, announces that Mr. 
John B. Coyle has been appointec 
director of Industrial Relations. He re- 
turns to industry after a year at 
Michigan State University on the Staff 
of the Labor and Industrial Relations 

\ Center. Prior to joining M.S.U., Mr. 
Coyle was a personnel executive with 
the Burroughs Corporation. 


Active in Industrial and Educational activities in De- 
troit for many years, Mr. Cole was on the evening faculty 
of the University of Deiroit from 1952 to 1959 and is a 
past Director of the Detroit Personnel Association. He is 
a member of the Detroit Chapter, American Society for 
Personnel Administration, the Industrial Relations Re- 
search Association and the Industrial Relations Associa- 
tion of Detroit. 
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RICHMOND 


END OF 
THE YEAR 


RICHMOND ASPA Chapter holds 1961 year end meeting in the Old 
Dominion Club of the William Byrd Hotel. The social hour and dinner 
following the meeting were attended 100 per cent by the group pictured 
above. 





FINAL OFFICIAL DUTIES are per- 
formed by outgoing Richmond Chap- 
ter President, Chris Winston, in her 
usual affable manner. Seated to her left 
is outgoing program chairman and 
newly elected president, Bill Fish. Mrs. 
Winston is National Treasurer of ASPA, 











RETIRING PREXY, Chris Winston, 
presents engraved ASPA plaques to the 


in offi : 
pin: | regener alle ig ag .¥ ‘oe weighty problems to be encountered in their term of office. L. to R. - Bill 


Quick, Chris Winston, Ferd Wieder- Seward, Vice President; Bill Fish, President; Claud Lane, Secretary-Trea- 


NEWLY ELECTED officers for Richmond ASPA Chapter discuss the 


spahn surer. 
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Hostility Problems 


Evidence of Failure 





Dr. Jay Otis 


Dr. Jay Otis, Professor of Psychology and Director of 
Research Services, Western Reserve University, Cleve- 
land, Ohio, adressed the Industrial Relations Association 
of Wisconsin at the April meeting on “Human Relations 
Today.” 

Aiming at employer-employee relationships in busi- 
ness and industry, Dr. Otis observed that we seem to be 
unable today to conduct our employee relations under 
neutral emotional conditions. Even our vocabularies are 
permeated with emotional and hostile terms as strikes, 
slowdowns, featherbedding and the like. The very exist- 
ence of hostility problems is evidence of failure in person- 
nel practices. 

“If we are lucky, honest and fair” said Dr. Otis, “we 
may come out even. But we don’t win. If we get an advan- 
tage—we lose.” 

He pointed out many sincere management and labor 
leaders have dedicated themselves to improving em- 
ployer-employee relations. Many contributions have been 
made in the fields of social sciences to accomplish this 
objective also. 

Summarizing, Dr. Otis offered these truisms for per- 
sonnel directors: 


1) We have to learn how to get along with others without 
using power authority. 


2) More of we—less of you and I. 


3) When we deny, we thwart and disturb emotional bal- 
ance. 


4) It is inescapable that men either find leisure time or 
will try to make it. 


5) Smiles and praise win understanding; frowns lose it. 
6) The interdependability of men has to be recognized in 
a successful enterprise. 


The following officers were elected at the Annual Meet- 
ing in May to lead IRA during 1961-62: 


President, Edward L. Brenk, Cornell Paperboard Pro- 
ducts Co. Division of St. Regis Paper Co. 
Vice President, C. J. Niles, Wehr Steel Co. 


Secretary, William Ahrens, Northwestern Mutual Life 
Insurance Company 


Treasurer, Harvey A. Niehoff, Heil Company 
Directors, Joseph L. Long, Waukesha Motor Co. and 


Dorr C. Snoyenbos, AC Spark Plug Div., General 
Motors Corp. 
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INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS (Continued) 





LARGER COMPANIES SMAUER COMPANIES 


Range Range 


Top Policy-making $24,000 $175,000 $60,000 $16, 200 $50,000 $26,500 
Top Line Production 10, 200 100,000 30,000 10,000 32, 500 15,000 
Top Sales 9,300 60,000 22,000 7,500 28,000 15,000 
Top Accounting 9,300 35,000 20,000 6,600 20,000 11,000 


Top Industrial Relations 9,300 31,200 16,094 7,800 20,000 9,800 


(Personne! 


a 


Excluding bonuses 











Source: Bureau of National Affairs, Washington, D. C., U.S.A 
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PIRA CONVENTION— 
(Continued from page 25) 


He called attention to Plutarch, who 2000 years ago 
said: “The real destroyer of the liberties of the people 
is he who spreads among them bounties, donations and 
benefits.” 

Also probing the meet’s theme, “Today’s Personnel 
Challenge,” were Los Angeles area speakers: 

Carl R. Terzian, Civic Affairs Consultant, is de- 
scribed by the U.S. Department of State as “one of the 
most effective Good Will Ambassadors ever sent abroad 
by this country.” He has traveled 40,000 miles for that 
department, earning an international reputation in this 
capacity as a youth leader. 

Max B. Skousen, President, Skousen Tax Service, Inc., 
Prolific writer and speaker, was awarded the Alex- 
ander Hamilton Award and the George Washington Gold 
Medal by the Freedom Foundation of Valley Forge for 
his work in free enterprise economic education. 

Highlighting afternoon activities was an arbitration 
panel comprised of lawyers: 

Benjamin Aaron, Director, Institute of Industrial Rela- 
tions, the University of California at Los Angeles, an ap- 
pointee of the U.S. President, Secretary of Labor, and 
the Director of the Federal Mediation and Concililiation 
Service to numerous govermental fact finding and arbi- 
tration boards. 

Lee G. Paul, partner in the law firm of Paul, Hastings 

(See next page) 
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& Janofsky. A member of the California Bar, Paul has 
served as the Resident Industry Member of the Ship- 
building Commission, National War Labor Board, Wash- 
ington, D.C.; and was an Industry Member of the panel 
selected to resolve the West Coast longshore dispute in 
1944, 


Sharp Whitmore, Parnter of Gibson, Dun & Crutcher, 
and 2 specialist in labor law matters. His activities include 
Fellow, American Bar Foundation, California State Jun- 
ior Bar; Charman, National Conference of Bar Examiners. 


I PLEDGE— 
(Continued from page 4) 
able chapter goal; one which is easily attainable. 


Only those who belong to the national Society partici- 
pate in its many services. Hence, if greater personnel 
competence is an objective of the chapter, 100% member- 
ship in ASPA is a step toward this goal. The Society’s 
upgraded publication, THE PERSONNEL ADMINISTRA- 
TOR, plus the results of research studies and other pieces 
of helpful information distributed periodically to mem- 
bers, can’t help but produce better informed personnel 
practitioners. Reduced conference fees to members, the 
employment clearing activity, the personnel library serv- 
ice, the annual directory and other membership benefits 
are plus values; to say nothing of -the satisfaction and 
prestige of being a part of one’s own national professional 
Society. 


The Regular membership ASPA fee is, of course, 
$25.00, of which $5 is refundable to the chapter. For chap- 
ter members exclusively the Society’s By-Laws also make 
available affiliate membership at the low dues fee of 
$10.00 annually. This category, which includes practical- 
ly all of the rights and ‘privileges of Regular membership, 
excepting voting and holding office, is intended for those 
on whom the $25.00 fee would work a hardship. Specifi- 
cally included, for exmaple, would be persons starting in 
the field at the lower end of the salary scale and whuse 
dues are paid individually rather than by the employer. 


Instances where the chapter maintains 100% member- 
ship in the American Society for Personnel Administra- 
tion a special] affiliate fee of just $5.00 has been estab- 
lished. Obviously, the direct, out-of-pocket costs of serv- 
icing these memberships is considerably more than this 
nominal amount. The sole purpose in making it available 
is encouragement of 100% chapter participation. 


If every personnel administrator seriously subscribed 
to the well known quote, “Every man owes something to 
the profession of which he is a part,” it wouldn’t take long 
for every local personnel group to be affiliated with the 
national organization, for every ASPA chapter to be an 
active one in national affairs and for every chapter mem- 
ber to be an ASPA member. These are objectives of the 
American Society for Personnel Administration. Perhaps, 
it is appropriate to remind members of their pledge signed 
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when they applied for ASPA membership: 

“In applying for membership in the American So- 
ciety for Personnel Administration, I recognize and 
accept the responsibilities incumbent upon me as a 
member of the Personnel Profession. I pledge my- 
self to constantly observe, practice and maintain 
the ethical practices of the Profession. I agree to 
abide by the By-Laws and to assist in carrying out 
the objectives of ASPA.” 


PRINCIPLES OF UPGRADING— 
(Continued from page 11) 


of the bills for job-related educational activities of em- 
ployees. If your company hasn’t yet realized the tre- 
mendous returns on investment from this off-the-job 
employee activity, you may find a ripe time soon to 
propose the idea. If you now have such a plan avail- 
able, your role is to keep informed on the kinds of 
courses available in your community; post notices of 
appropriate ones on your bulletin board. Then, when 
some one of your people takes the initiative to consult 
with you about such opportunities, give him every 
possible assistance in selecting a course which will 
realistically contribute to his future achievements. 


Now ... for really “fust rate” challenge. What are you 
doing about your own opportunities to grow? 


—what have you read in the past 12 months that 
opened doors to your personal growth? 


—Have you taken on a tougher assignment than ever 
before in behalf of some group or cause in which you 
believe during the past 12 months? 


—Have you undertaken any organized off-the-job 
learning activity of any kind in the past 12 months... 
or even the past two years? 


If you haven’t maybe you’ve stopped growing. Remem- 
ber, YOU are the Vice-President in Charge of Your 
Future . . . make it a big one! 


WHAT LIES AHEAD— 
(Continued from page 23) 


halls of Congress and the respective state legislatures . . . 
I fee] that the challenge must be met by the personnel 
administrator. We have built this country into the richest, 
freest land in the world, but complacency toward politics 
and government is a foolish luxury which we cannot af- 
ford if our free enterprise system is to survive and thrive. 


Herzberg: (on Testing) . . . The more repetitive the job, 
the better the use of tests for selection. When you get 
into supervisory jobs or in jobs requiring scientific data 
and engineering skills or when it depends on any in- 
dividuality, then tests begin to break down. The second 
rule of thumb is that the closer these tests are to being 2 
job sample, the more likely we are to get decent results. 
At the higher levels, everybody is trying to do the job 

(Continued on page 31) 
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Automation—Its Impact on Business and People—Walter 
Buckingham; Harper and Brothers, New York; 
1961. 196 pages. 


Walter Buckingham is Director of the School of Indus- 
trial Management and Professor of Economics at Georgia 
Institute of Technology. He is also a consultant to private 
business as well as government, and serves frequently as 
an arbitrator in labor-management disputes. 


The book is written primarily for laymen but may be 
used to considerable advantage by management personnel 
at all levels to gain further insight into the complexities 
of automation. 


Technological advances in the past fifty years, accord- 
ing to Dr. Buckingham have been greater than in all pre- 
vious history and the growth promises to continue at an 
ever increasing rate in the future. As a result of the rapid 
advance in technology, many political, economic and so- 
cial problems have been created which must be faced and 
solved, 


The book is very readable It draws upon case studies, 
statements from recognized authorities, and the author’s 
own broad background. The material makes for impor- 
tant conclusions in regard to the impact of automation 
and stimulates the reader to formulate his own ideas 
and conclusions regarding the subject matter. 


In the words of Dr. Buckingham his book is “for the 
responsible citizen who wants to be better informed about 
one of the most powerful and accelerating forces in his- 
tory—a development vitally affecting his welfare as a 
consumer and as a producer.” 

Automation—Its Impact on Business and People is 
recommended to all who want to be better informed 
about the new technology of automation and its conse- 
quences upon our society. 


(EDITOR’S NOTE)—“The Human Side of Automa- 
tion,” one chapter of this book, was reprinted by TPA in 
its May-June, 1961 issue. 
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Wage and Salary Administration Adolph Langsner and 
Herbert G. Zollitsch; South-Western Publishing Com- 
pany; Cincinnati 27, Ohio, 1961. 726 pp. $7.50. 


The book deals with job evaluation, employee evalua- 
tion, job standardization and work measurement, incen- 
tive wages, and managerial compensation. Case studies 
and numerous tables and illustrations from company 
practices add to the understanding of the various. sub- 
jects discussed. 


Wage and Salary Administration emphasizes principles 
rather than techniques and is recommended to personnel 
administrators, industrial engineers, production man- 
agers, and managers at all levels concerned with the 
establishment and maintenance of an adequate and fair 
wage structure. 


Personnel Administration: Principles and cases—Alva F. 
Kindall; Richard D. Irwin, Inc., Homewood, Illinois; 1961. 
713 pp. 


This book is intended to develop the administrative 
zcapacity required to deal successfully with the human 
problems of organization within an appropriate policy 
framework. This development is accomplished through 
case study, analysis, and decision-making on actual prob- 
lems faced by executives at all levels in an organization. 


The book is divided into nine major areas of personnel 
administration; each area is introduced by questions in 
addition to a suggested reading list pertinent to the area. 


Cases constitute the body of the book and afford a real- 
istic approach to current personne] administration. In 
analysing these cases one is called upon to cope with such 
problems as administering discipline, communicating 
with employees, developing sound programs of wage and 
salary administration, performance appraisal and fringe 
benefits, developing and motivating people as members 
of groups and as individuals, and establishing the funda- 
mental policies of an organization. 


A natural development of answers to the introductory 
questions is made possible as a result of the analysis of 
the cases. The book is strongly recommended for man- 
agers at all levels in an organization. 
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The Impact of The Professional Engineering Union— 
By Richard Walton; Harvard University Business School; 
Boston 63, Massachusetts, 1961. $5.00. 


The book is the first comprehensive study of the nature 
of collective bargaining between employers and profes- 
fessional engineering unions in the United States. Eleven 
of thirteen industrial companies whose professional 
engineers have certified bargaining units are included in 
the study. The impact of these collective bargaining ar- 
rangements on compensation, personnel administration, 
and the engineering organization is discussed in detail. 

The author states that the lessons learned from collec- 
tive bargaining experiences with production unions are 
not applicable among professional engineers. The magni- 
tude of the differences is considerable. The author ob- 
serves that we can expect experiences of other white 
collar unions to fall between those of the production and 
maintenance unions and those of the engineering unions. 

The substantial growth in the number of engineers and 
scientists in recent years and the almost certain continua- 
tion of this trend during the next several decades makes 
the findings in this study of special importance to man- 
agement. 


WHAT LIES AHEAD— 
(Continued from page 29) 


with inadequate performance criteria. However, if you 
don’t know who is doing a good job, how can you validate 
a test against it. To get to my original theme, industry is 
very often less worried about whether a man is perform- 
ing adequately than they are about whether he is caus- 
ing any trouble. 


Taylor: (on Tests and Creativity) . .. The manager 
phones the psychologist and asks: ‘‘What’s a good test for 
salesmen?” “Send me a test for bookkeepers.” “Do you 
have a good test for creativity?” Incidentally, there is 
no test for creativity. Creativity is nothing more than a 
series of bad habits found in certain people. If he has the 
right bad habits, backed up by considerable brain 
power, he’s creative, And usually he is unmanageable, too. 
What management wants is departmentalized bad 
habits. They don’t want habits of coming in late or not 
showing up at all. They do want habits of devising un- 
conventional ways of making or processing materials . 


Herzberg: (on the Company Image) . . . We have an in- 
teresting phenomena happening in contemrporary Amer- 
ican civilization wherein the social and religious organiz- 
ations are taking the form or coloration of the business 
organizations. Interestingly enough, at the same time, the 
value systems of the large social institutions are being 
taken on by the business institutions. Business is engaging 
in philanthropy, social welfare, politics. The company 
image is extremely important. All social institutions are 
becoming like business institutions and business institu- 
tions are trying to take on the coloration and value system 
of social institutions .. . 


Summary 


At the close of the formal presentations, the speakers 
answered questions from the floor. The variety of com- 
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ments defies faithful reproduction here. 


A general summary might include these ideas: 

1. The personnel administrator is more likely to be 
successful if he has strength in the verbal and mathe- 
matical areas, as well as flexibility and stamina in his 
physical and mental capabilities. He must be a person 
of decision. 


2. There are several acceptable paths leading to these 
skills and capabilities. They may be obtained through 
various disciplines—psychology, the law, the liberal 
arts, as well as the business subjects on the professional 
level. This proposition is reinforced by the fact that 
there is no single “approved” description cf job duties 
for the personnel administrator. The emphasis of his 
job may be legalistic, persuasive, financial, manager- 
ial or,.more than likely, a combination of several of 
these. 


3. While the personnel administrator recognizes the 
necessity for breadth in his profession, he, at the same 
time, senses a need for greater depth of knowledge. He 
searches for more effective research results; seeks re- 
ports on successful techniques. 


4. There is a call for more effective communication 
between the practitioner and the theorist. Several have 
suggested a clinic for next year to be restricted to an 
interchange of ideas between highly successful philo- 
sophical concepts of those with academic and those 
with professional orientation. 


Finally, and in face of all of the complications, per- 
sonnel administrators seem to find their profession chal- 
lenging and rewarding. 
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WHY CARRY THE LOAD YOURSELF? 


If you are finding the many duties connected with employee food 
service operation to be an ever-increasing burden, why not turn your 
facilities over to the skilled, experienced hands of Prophet Co. food 
service experts? Not only will you be relieved of all responsibility for 
the management and operation of your employee feeding program, but 
you will enjoy improved service, higher quality foods, greater employee 
satisfaction and reduced operating costs. 


Whatever your particular feeding requirements may be, you can depend 
on Prophet to give you the type of service you want — at the lowest 
possible cost. Write today for further information. 


THE PROPHET CO. 
Complete FOOD SERVICE MANAGEMENT 


707 Fisher Building Detroit 2, Michigan 


1418 N. Highland, Los Angeles 28, Calif. 
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Put New Life in Your Supervisory Training Program with 


Modern Management 


FILMS 





a 
A scene from THE CHALLENGE OF LEADERSHIP, one 
of the newest Modern Management Film productions. 


Here is a way to teach better leadership principles to your supervisors, 
and to encourage open discussion of supervisory problems. 

Modern Management Films present typical supervisory situations in a 
dramatic and compelling way. Each 16 mm film is produced in full 
color and sound, and runs about 10 minutes—just the right length to 
hold a viewer’s attention. A written Leader’s Guide is included to 
make the most of the discussion period which follows. 

BNA’s 95-member Advisory Group of leading industrial executives 
suggests subjects and reviews scripts to make sure that each film and 
discussion guide is realistic, sound in principle and to the point. 


4 


MODERN MANAGEMENT FILMS 


The Bureau of National Affairs, Inc. BN A 
1231-24th Street, N.W., Washington 7,D.c. 2) %4 8 


More than 1,000 firms have 
successfully used the first 
Modern Management Film, 
‘LISTEN, PLEASE.’ Four films 
are now available: 


1, LISTEN, PLEASE ... a 
series of situations in a 
supervisor’s typical day 
which illustrate and em- 
phasize the importance of 
listening and communi- 
cating. 

2, THE CASE OF THE MISS- 
“ING MAGNETS .. . show- 
ing how a supervisor can 
motivate employees for 
better teamwork in pro- 
duction. 


3, INSTRUCTIONS OR OB- 
STRUCTIONS ... Dr. Paul 
Pigors of M.I.T. reviews 
the points made in his 
famous lecture on the 
primary task of manage- 
ment: giving orders and 
instructions to others. 

4, THE CHALLENGE OF 
LEADERSHIP . .. a dra- 
matic demonstration of 
leadership. Designed to 
stimulate supervisory 
thinking about leadership 
skills. 

e OTHER MODERN MAN- 
AGEMENT FILMS ARE 
NOW BEING PLANNED 
AND PRODUCED. 


USE COUPQN 
BELOW FOR 


PREVIEW IN YOUR 
OWN OFFICE 








Mail to: Bureau of National Affairs, Inc. , 

1231-24th St., N.W., Washington 7, D.C. } 

We would like to receive the prints indicated for executive stand that preview service charges may be applied against P 
preview at your earliest convenience. We understand that the either rental or purchase price of the films. We will undertake 

service charge for previews is $10.00 for a single film; $15.00 to return the preview print(s) within 48 hours of receipt at 4 

for any two films; $17.50 for any three films; and $20.00 for all our office. i 

four films, when ordered and shipped together. We also under- I 
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The Aims and Purposes of ASPA 


To strive for higher standards of performance in every phase 
of personnel administration. 


To provide an ethical, central, national clearing house of au- 
thoritative data and information. To disseminate this informa- 
tion and encourage the wide-spread usage of better methods 
toward the goal of more harmonious cooperation between 
management and labor. 


To gain recognition of and acceptance of the concept that 
personnel administration is one of the five basic branches of 
all management, equal to, and often more important than, 
any of the others. 


To serve in the true spirit of and in accordance with the 
society's code of ethics. 


The Officers of the American Society for 
Personnel Administration — 1961 


PRESIDENT 


DAVID W. HARRIS — Director of Industrial Relations, 
Milwaukee Works — A. O. Smith Corporation, 


Milwaukee, Wisconsin 


FIRST VICE PRESIDENT 
THEO K. MITCHELSON -- Regional Personnel Manager 
State Farm Ins. Companies, Jacksonville, Fla. 
SECOND VICE PRESIDENT 


PAUL E. JACOBS -- Director of Personnel, General Tire 
and Rubber Company, Akron, Ohio 


TREASURER 
MRS. CHRISTINE R. WINSTON -- Director of Personnel 
Markel Service, Inc., Richmond, Virginia 
SECRETARY 
EMMA LOU WORTHINGTON Personnel Manager 
The Midland Mutual Life Insurance Company 
Columbus, Ohio 
EXECUTIVE VICE PRESIDENT 


PAUL L. MOORE Executive Vice President 
Room 16, Kellogg Center, East Lansing, Mich. 


REGIONAL VICE PRESIDENTS 


ROBERT V. HOFSTETTER 
Director of Employee Relations 
C. Schmidt & Sons, Inc. 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


REGION I 


GLENN R. WILSON 
Manager of Industrial Relations 
Gate City Steel, Iac. 
Omaha, Nebraska 


REGION II 


. MICKELSON 
Manager, Education and Training 
General Electric Company 
Hanford Atomic Products Operation 
Richland, Washington 


REGION III 


GEORGE A. RYDER REGION IV 
Division Employee & Public Relations Manager 
Colonial Stores, Inc. 

Jacksonville, Florida 


SILVIO PUCCI 
St. Louis Plant Personnel Manager 
Falstaff Brewing Corporation 
St. Louis, Missouri 


REGION V 


ROBERT I. JAKUS 
Manager of Industrial Relations 
Jos. Schlit: Brewing Company 
Van Nuys, California 


REGION VI 


DIRECTORS 


C. Calvert Hines 
Car] J. Kaiser 

Earl D. McConnell 
Bert M. Walter 
George Trombold 
John A. Moore 
Norman Ziegler 
Richard P. Calhoon 
John P. Crane 
Bonar Dyer 
Charles W. Davis 
Joseph T. Gresh 
Leslie Martin 
Walter W. Swoboda 
H. Maurice Overley 
Russell L. Moberley 
Edward S. Friend 
Norman White 
Jack W. Smith 
John Ewing 

W. R. Kuhn 


Washington, D. C. 

Los Angeles, California 
Detroit, Michigan 
Buchanan, Michigan 
Wichita, Kansas 
Waynesville, North Carolina 
Detroit, Michigan 

Chapel Hill, North Carolina 
St. Louis, Missouri 
Burbank, California 
Toledo, Ohio 
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Charleston, West Virginia 
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Milwaukee, Wisconsin 
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Teterboro, New Jersey 
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Minneapolis, Minnesota 
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